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THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS MILITARY SUBJECTS. 
By Colonel J. Leacn, C. B., late of the rifle brigade. 


BEARSKIN CAPS WORN BY FUSILEER REGIMENTS.— The 
five regiments of fusileers being liable to serve in all 
parts ef the globe, it may be well worth considering 
in how many of our colonics and foreign garrisons 
the bearskin cap can be worn, without inconvenience 
and discomfort, is it suited to the climate of the East 
Indies, the Mauritius, the Cape, the West Indies, Ber- 
muda, Gibraltar, Malta, or the Ionian Islands—or, 
during the summer months, to that of Nova Scotia 
or Canada? 1 have enumerated the stations where 
the heat must necessarily render those caps highly 
objectionable, and I contess myself puzzled to know 
in what part of the universe, where our troops are 
liable to be employed, they can be at all applicable, 
except, indeed, in a winter campaign in the north of 
Europe. I cannot, at this distance of time, recol- 
lect whether the 7th and 23d fusileers wore caps of 
this description in the Peninsula; but I rather think 
not. If they did, I can only observe that they were 
much to be pitied; for the heat was sufficiently op- 
pressive with the plainest felt caps. It is true that 
the French grenadiers wore a high, imposing-look- 
ing, cumbrous hair cap in Spain; and many a time 
must they have wished their head-gear at the bottom 
of the Tagus or the Douro, or at their depdts in 
France, and one better adapted to a Castilian sun 
substituted for it. Whether our fusileers wear one 
description of cap or another, whilst in the United 
Kingdom, is very immaterial ; but it must cease to be 
so the moment they embark for Colonial duty ; for I 
have already shown that the climate of none of our 
foreign stations, with the exception of that of North 
America in the winter season, is at all suited to any 
thing of the kind. 

WINGs, INSTEAD OF SHOULDER-KNOTS, FOR ALL REGI- 
MENTS OF INFANTRY.—In the preface, I stated that it 
was my intention to touch solely on those matters 
which might be considered amongst the essentials of 
the service; but I must depart for a moment from 
my original intention, and devote a few lines to two 
points of decidedly minor impertance : 

The first is, whether all infantry soldiers would 
not look infinitely better, and have a more square- 
shouldered appearance, if the unbecoming shoulder- 
knot was abolished, and a neat wing, similar to that 
worn by light battalions and light companies, was 
substituted for it? This suggestion applies equally 
to rifle regiments. ‘Those who remember the rifle 
battalions of the German Legion in the war, cannot 
have forgotten how much more broad-shouldered 
those men looked with wings, than the soldiers of 
the Sth battalion of the 60th riflemen, or of the rifle 
brigade, did without them, although the latter corps 
(perhaps the former also) was remarkable for having 
particularly fine men in its ranks. The wizg is 
fastened more closely and snugly to the shoulder 
than the knot now worn, and is much less liable to 
get out of order, or out of its place, by the rough work 
of campaigning. This suggestion will probably meet 
with the disapprobation of some of my friends of the 
light infantry and grenadicrs, inasmuch as it would 

materially do away with the distinction between 
them and the men of battalion companies; but the 





general appearance of all the infantry would be much 
improved by its adoption, which I hold te be a sounc 
reason for proposing it, 

Moustacuios.—T he second is a point which I con 
ceive scarcely worth discussion ; but it has been des 
canted on at such great length within the last six o1 
eight months, that some men begin to think the wel] 
or ill doing of the British army, in the event o: 
another war, mainly depends on its being adopted o1 
rejected. And, after all, what is this momentous 
question?) Why, whether her Majesty’s troops shall 
apply a razor every morning to the upper lip, and 
look like cleanly Englishmen, or whether, by being 
spared the trouble of shaving, they shall succeed in 
putting on that foreign look and air, which it would 
seem many hold to be, of all things, the most desira- 
ble and important, 

The appearance of the moustache is mere matter 
of opinion, It may or it may not look fine, fierce, 
and becoming, in the eyes of the fair sex; it may 
frighten to death and scare away women and chil- 
dren in obscure districts; but 1 must be permitted to 
believe that our enemies will be found as formidable 
and as difficult to be beaten, in future wars, by Bri- 
tish soldiers with unshorn lips, as they were in the 
last war by those who used the razor, and looked (as 
they ever ought to take a pride in doing) like English- 
men, If I am wrong in my conjecture, it would be 
but common justice to bedizen the whole of her Ma- 
jesty’s troops in a similar manner, so that all hands 
of them, horse and foot, might have an equal chance 
of frightening away their enemies by their fierce and 
terrific appearance. 

RirLe recimentrs.—“ Of what use, pray, are rifle- 
men?” said a General of cavalry to a field officer of 
the rifle brigade some years ago. “ Allow me, Gene. 
ral , to ask you of what use are Hussars?” re. 
plied the field officer. ‘* Hussars,” said the gallant 
General, “ are the lightest of light cavalry, and when 
an army takes the field, they are to light dragoons 
what light dragoons are to heavy cavalry.” “ Very 
well, sir,” replied the other, ‘* what your hussars 
profess to be to cavalry, riflemen really are to in- 
fantry, light and heavy.” He might have added also 
that the only difference between hussars and light 
dragoons consisted in the former having a saddle of 
a particular. construction, and the officers and men 
wearing a pelisse and moustachios; their horses, 
arms, and training to the duties of the out posts, 
being the same ; whereas between riflemen and all 
other infantry there is this marked distinction, that 
the weapon of the former renders him a much more 
dangerous opponent in affairs of light infantry than 
the musketeer. It appears somewhat unaccountable 
that such a question should have been asked by one 
who had reached the rank of a General, and who, if 
my memory does not fail me, had more opportunities 
than one during the period of his service in the Pe- 
ninsula, of knowing of what use riflemen were, and, 
moreover, how impossible it would have been for 
hussars to get on without their aid and protection 
whilst traversing rugged and enclosed ground. He 
could hardly have been ignorant also that Sir John 
Moore, who knew as well as any man when and 
where to employ, and to bring into play troops of all 
arms, confided the honorable and responsible post of 
the rear guard of infantry to the gallant Sidney Beck. 
with’s riflemen during the whule of the disastrous re- 
treat from Esla to Corunna; presumptive proof that 
he considered them better adapted for it, from their 
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organization and arms, thamany other description of | by their fire the gunners of the enemy on the walls? 
infantry. The answer is obvious. 


I state this fact, not for the purpose of trumpeting 
the fame of a corps in which I shall ever feel the 
highest interest, but solely with a view of showing 
that one of England’s best and bravest Generals held 
the rifle in no small estimation; and it may be pre- 
sumed that the opinions of the ‘Duke of Wellington 
and other competent judges coincided with that of 
the gallant Moore, if we may judge by the manner in 
which the riflemen were employed in all the cam- 
paigns in which they were destined to take a part in 
Europe, in North and South America, and else- 
where. 

Objections have been raised by some persons to the 
rifle, and a preference given to the musket for light 
troops. The reasons assigned are—first, that it re- 
quires a longer time to load; and secondly, that in 
squares against cavalry, in a charge against infantry, 
or in storining fortresses, the rifle, being shorter than 
the musket, and having a sword instead of a bayonet 
fixed on it for close encounters, it is an inferior 
weapon, and they would therefore abolish it. 

But I much doubt whether those men have looked 
deeply enough and with a sufficient degree of attention 
into the subject; nor do I think it likely that they 
have any thing more than a mere skin deep knowledge 
of it. It can be easily proved that in squares against 
cavalry, in the assault of fortified towns, in the 
charge against hostile infantry, and in every manner 
in which other troops have been employed, the rifle 
has not been known to fail. And it can as easily be 
proved that a very trifling degree more of time is ne- 
cessary to load the rifle than is required for the mus. 
ket, and that well trained riflemen will hit their ob- 
ject with much greater certainty, and at an infinitely 
longer range, than the best light troops armed with 
muskets, Having confidently asserted thus much in 
favor of the rifle, I feel bound in some measure to 
back my argument by a few facts, which are difficult 
things to controvert; and I shall in the first place 
give an anecdote, which I have more than once before 
caused to appear in print in support of the opinions I 
have avowed on the subject. 

A short time before the commencement of the Pe- 
ninsular war, [ was stationed on the Kentish coast, 
with one of the battalions of my old corps (the rifle 
brigade), and two bdttalions of light infantry of the 
43d and 52dregiments. On returning one day from 
target practice with my company, an officer of one 
of the light infantry regiments, who had been simi- 
larly employed, requested to look at my target, and 
to compare notes. His company and my own were 
as nearly as possible of the same strength. Six 
rounds had been fired by every soldier of the two 
companies ; the riflemen had practised at two hun- 
dred yards (their usual distance), and the light in- 
fantry company at ninety yards. The target of the 
rifle company was so cut to pieces and riddled, that 
it could scarcely be brought back to the barracks, ex- 
cept piecemeal; whilst that of the light infantry had 
received (comparatively) but little injury. 

From whence, I would ask, arose this great dispro- 
portion in the practice of the two companies, if the 
rifle is not an immeasurable superior weapon for 
marksmen? If the eighty men composing the light 
infantry company had happened to have enlisted into 
the rifle brigade, and the eighty riflemen into the light 
battalion, the very same thing would have occurred 
beyond all doubt. If, then, the rifleman can hit his 
mark with greater certamty at two hundred yards 
than the musketeer can at one hundred, will any one 
for a moment hesitate to pronounce it by far the most 
formidable arm of the two for light troops ? 

For what reason are riflomen employed in prefer- 
ence to all other troops in sieges, to establish them. 

selves as near as they can to the walls, and to annoy 





In proof that the riflemen are as formidable in 
square as other troops, it may not be out of place to 
mention that the two rifle battalions of the late 
German Legion, under the command of Sir Colin 
Halkett, during the retreat from Burgos to Sala- 
manca, completely arrested the progress of a large 
force of cavalry, by forming squares, and delivering so 
destructive a fire, that those bold horsemen retired 
with precipitation, and in great disorder, leaving 
numbers of men and horses on the field. When the 
battalions of the rifle brigade fell back in squares with 
the remainder of the light division, before a numerous 
body of French cavalry at Fuentes d’Onoro, and, at 
a later period of the war, at Castrejon, with the 4th 
and light divisions, over many miles of a petfectly 
open country, no fears or doubts were then felt or 
expressed that the rifle squares would fare worse than 
their neighbors in scarlet, and with muskets in their 
hands; and if further proof’ be deemed necessary, Iet 
it be remembered that the second battalion of the 


rifle brigade, and a detachment of the third battalion 


were in square at Waterloo for a length of time, and 
were fully as much exposed to the attacks of the 
French cavalry as any corps in the army. Yet we 
do not find that their square was ridden in upon, or 
that it suffered the least derangement more than those 
of other regiments; and it is almost unnecessary to 
state, that the riflemen took a prominent part and 
suffered severely at the assault of the breaches of 
Monte Video, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz. With 
the immortal Nelson, in his bloody engagement 
against the Danish flect and floating batteries, the 
rifle brigade proved themselves highly useful ; and 
this I mention as an additional instance that the arm 
they bear is applicable in any situation. 

Superficial observers who, at adistance, have seen 
a loose, extended line of skirmishers driven back by 
the forward movement of columns or well formed 
lines, have come to the conclusion that the rifle is 
only fit for distant fighting ; but they have forgotten 
all the while that skirmishers, whether with muskets 
or rifles in their hands, must yield ground to com- 
pactly formed bodies advancing on them, and that 
with either arm the same thing is inevitable. Most 
certain am I that the rifle has been very ecrroncously 
denounced from this cause alone. I could give in- 
stances enough, if necessary, where riflemen have 
proved themselves quite as efficient as other regi- 
ments, both in line and in column, 

Some time after the termination of the war, bayo- 
nets were given to the rifle regiments in place of 
swords; so that thay objection raised against the 
weapon as unfit for clé&8e encounters must necessarily 
have ceased. But the rifle very recently issued, is a 
still more formidable arm than the old one; and this 
will probably tend to undeceive those who, without 
having bestowed serious thoughts on its real merit, 
or without having once seen it fail in close or distant 
fighting, have nevertheless been ever ready to decry 
it. I have entered so fully into detail in defence of 
this weapon, that [ shall without doubt be accused 
of having written a prosy history of the rifle brigade ; 
but before I dismiss the subject, in which I am free 
to confess I feel an interest more than common, I 
shall offer a few observations on matters of much 
less moment, yet not altogether unworthy of notice. 

Some years ago, the white buttons which had been 
previously worn on the jackets of men and officers 
were done away with, and black ones adopted in their 
place. Asto the real importance or utility of the 
thing, it matters not one farthing whether white or 
black ones arg hereafter worn; not a single enemy 
more or less will be disabled ‘by the late change in 
the event of war, nor will the muster rolls of rifle 
regiments be diminished or increased one fractional 
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part by it. It is mere matter of opinion which of the 
two is preferable in appearance, and I suspect that 
the principal reason for the adoption of the black 
button is an extremely erroneous one. Some people 
fancy that riflemen, when on service, are eternally 
lying coiled up like snakes in the grass, and that if 
every part of their dress and appointments is not as 
black as midnight, they will be detected; and, 
further, that when skirmishing amongst rocks, en- 
closures, broken ground, and in woods, the white 





buttons will be first seen by the enemy, who will thus 


detect their advance! It is impossible to conceive | 


any thing more utterly visionary, or more distant 
from the reality. Has any one who served against 
the light troops of the French in woods, enclosures, 
&c., &c., (who were always dressed in dark blue, 
with bright buttons, and a brass eagle in front of their 
Caps), ever in any one single instance during the war, 
in any part of the world, seen their buttons, or ihe 
eagle on their caps, before they saw the. body, head, 
and limbs of the hostile skirmisher? From my own 
experience, I can very positively declare that it is the 
man who is first seen, not his buttons, or any part of 
his appointments. It should be remembered that 
dark blue, and dark green, each with white buttons, 
are equally distinguishable. 

A most stupid notion existed at the time riflemen 
were first introduced into the British army, that they 
never received quarter when made prisoners; and the 
reason assigned for this humane proceeding was, 
that they did not fight like other soldiers—their par- 
ticular duty being to pick off officers! Whether the 
experience of the last war has shown the excessive 
folly of the idea, I know not; but I do know that 
the three battalions of British riflemen belonging at 
General Crawfurd’s light division, if such was really 
their duty, must have been particularly remiss if they 





allowed a sufficient number of French officers to re- 
main alive to carry on the duties of their respective 
regiments. In fine, riflemen, like light infantry, are 
instructed, when skirmishing, to take advantage of 
trees, rocks, &c., &c., or of any cover nearest at 
hand (if such there be) against which to rest the rifle, 
and to take a cool deliberate aim; and in this manner 
do well-trained light infantry always act. Those who 
do otherwise, do not deserve to be ranked amongst 
good light troops. ‘The only difference between the 
riflemen and the light bob is, that the former carries 
a more deadly weapon; and either of them, when 
skirmishing in front or on the flanks, will be very apt 
to let fly a shot at a mounted officer who may be 
making himself particularly conspicuous by vapor- | 
ing on a white charger, and bringing on his men to 
the attack. If this is to be designated picking off 
officers, it is equally common amongst skirmishers of | 
all nations, and the charge should not rest especially | 
on the shoulders of mflemen. In the opinion of one 
who wore the uniform of a rifleman very many years, 
but a trifling change is necessary to make the dress 
of our rifle regiment the neatest and most becoming 
in the service, whilst, at the same time, it would be 
totally divested of all the ridiculous and expensive 
finery with which certain corps in the army are be- 
daubed. Let the pouch ornaments and buttons on 
the officers’ jackets be white as formerly, stecl scab- 
bards to their swords, and on grand review days, and 
when in full dress, let them wear a neat silver ball 
in their caps (similar to those’I have seen used by 
French officers), which would match the buttons and 
pouch ornaments. Doaway with the shoulder knot 
now in use by the men, and give them black wings 
and white buttons. The black, and all black, has a 
very dull, sombre, heavy appearance, which is by no 
means becoming or requisite ; it gives officers and 
men a diminutive look ; whereas the change here 
proposed would not only enliven the general appear- 
ance of their costume, but they would look larger 





and more square shouldered ; and not a man more or 
less would be struck down by the fire of the enemy 
when again called into the field. The double-breast- 
ed coatee 1 think preferable to the old single-breasted 
jacket, which afforded no protection to the chest 
from cold. 





BRITISH NAVAL AND MILITARY COMMISSION.—The re- 
port of the Naval and Military Commission, and the 
recommendation contained in it, will be immediately 
carried into effect, as far as regards the navy, and 
its operation will extend backward to the Ist of July 
last. ‘The following are the principal features of this 
important measure, agreed to by her Majesty’s order 
in council, on the 10th of August, 1840: 

It is directed that secretaries to flag-officers shall 
in future be appointed by commissions or warrants 
from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
upon the recommendation of the officers under whose 
flags they are serving. That the full pay of the sec- 
retary of the admiral of the fleet shall be 500/. a year. 
That the full pay of secretaries to all flag-officers and 
commanders-in-chief shall be 4001. a year. That the 
full pay of secretaries to all other flag-officers and 
commodores, of the first class, shall be 3001. a vear, 
and that after twelve years of actual service as sec- 
retaries, they shall be entitled to half pay at the rate 
of 12s. a day. 

Lieutenants of seven years’ standing, in the rank 
of full pay, being senior lieutenants of sea-going or 
rated ships, or in command of any of her Majesty’s 
ships other than those on the packet or surveying 
establishment, to receive Ils. a day, or 15/1. 88. a lu- 
nar month. All other lieutenants to receive 10s. a 
day, or 14/.a lunar month. The extra pay of 6d. a 
day, at present allowed to lieutenants in flag-ships, 
to be discontinued. All lieutenants hereafter pro- 
moted to the rank of half-pay, to receive 4s. a day, 
to be increased to 5s. a day after three years’ service 
as lieutenants in sea-going ships, and to advance, as 
at present, by seniority, to the rates of 6s. and 7s. a 
day; but the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
are empowered to place any lieutenant on the 5s. list, 
who, through illness contracted in the service, shall 
have been unable to serve three years at sea in that 
rank. 

With the view of placing the medical officers of 


'the royal navy, in respect to rank, pay, and addi- 


tional pay for length of service, and also with respect 
to hali-pay, on a scale more nearly corresponding 
with that assigned to officers of the medical depart- 
ment of the army, her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased, by her order in council of the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1840, to direct— 

First. That from the Ist of July last, the annexed 
scale of rank, pay, and half-pay, shall be established 
for naval medical officers; but that this benefit shall 
not be extefdded to any medical officer upon half-pay, 
or who may hereafter come upon full or half-pay, 
until he shall have served a period of three years, 
subsequently to the Ist of January, 1838. 

Secondly. That the medical officers of the navy 
shall be permitted to reckon the whole period of their 
full-pay service as assistant surgeons and surgeons, 
in claims to increased pay or retirement; and, 

Thirdly. That when employed in any naval hos. 
pital at home or abroad, or in the Royal Marine In. 
firmaries at Chatham or Woolwich, which are also 
naval hospitals, they shall be entitled to the rates of 
pay or half-pay, agreeably to the length of their re- 
spective services in those establishments, as set in 
another table. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to direct that 
no officers of whatsoever rank, who shall retire from 
their respective employments without the approba- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
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or who shall refuse or avoid service, if found capuble 
of serving, shall be allowed to receive half-pay, and 
that their names shall be removed from the list of 
officers of the royal navy. 


SCALE OF RANK, PAY, AND HALF-PAY, FOR MEDICAL OFFI- 
CERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
Full-pay Half-pay 


x per diem, — per diem. 
Inspectors of Hospitals and 


Fleets, ’ ° - - £1116 £0150 
Atter 10 years’ service as such, 2 2 0 1 10 
Depaty Inspector of Hospitals 

and Fleets, with such further 

allowance when employed 

in hospitals on shore, as the 

Board of Adiniralty may 


think proper, — - - ewe * 0150 
Surgeon, : ° . - O1L0 0 50 
Above 6 years full-pay service, 

including service as Assist- 

ant Surgeon, - . - ORO 0 690 
Above 10 years, ditto, - O10 0 70 
Above 15 years, ditto, - 01140 0 8 0 
Above 20 years, ditto, - O180 010 0 
Above 25 years, ditto, with 

leave to retire, : - 0180 013 0 
Above 30 years, ditto, with 

leave to retire, * - 0180 015 0 
Assistant Surgeon, - oy A a eh. 2.0 
Above 3 years full-pay service, 0 7 6 0 30 


If serving in small vessels, 
under 10 years full-pay ser- 


vice, - : “ —— 0 00 
Above 10 years full-pay ser- 

vice, P a ° - O90 0 46 
If serving in small vessels, - 0 10 0 0 00 
Above 20 years full-pay ser- 

vice, * - . - 0 00 050 


Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct, 
hy her order in council of the 10th August, 1840, that 
the full pay of masters in the royal navy shall be as 
follows, commencing the Ist of July last: 

For masters serving in first, second, or third rates, 
lls. 8d. a day, or 16/. 6s. 8d. a lunar month. For 
masters serving in other rated ships, 10s. a day, or 
141. a lunar month. For masters serving in sloops 
and smaller vessels, 8s. 4d. a day, or 111, 14s. a lunar 
month. Respecting the rank, pay, and half-pay of 
mates, as established by her Majesty’s order in coun- 





person appointed to act as mate or as lieutenant, is 
to be sent home from a foreign station for the pur- 
pose of passing such examination. 

‘The sea pay of mates is to be 3s. 7d. a day, or 5!. 
a lunar month. ‘The half-pay of mates is to be at 
the rate of 2s, 6d. a day, when unable to obtain em- 
ployment in her Majesty’s service, provided their con- 
duct, during service, shal] have been satisfactory, and 
provided they do not decline or avoid service when 
called upon. 

The above regulations, as to pay, are to take place 
from the Ist of July, 1840. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are 
empowered to allow any mate to retire from the ser- 
vice, with a pension of 2s. 6d. a day, after twenty 
years’ actual service, during ten years of which he 
must have held the rating of mate,—United Service 
Gazette. 





Tue British navy.—The second in rank, as to 
difficulty of attainment, amongst all the instruments 
of national defence and security, is a fleet of unri- 
valled strength. ‘The first in rank is a system for 
giving stability to such preponderance. ‘The former 
may be effected through a sudden and single effort 
of extraordinary energy, often in the nature of things, 
productive of no permanent good. The Jatter, name- 
ly, the establishment and maintenance of a system 
for perpetuating such superiority, must be the work 
of years; wrought out by a circumspect spirit of com- 
bination—by skill, wisdom, steady resolution—anx- 
ious and patriotic vigilance, never-sleeping—above all, 
by a prompt seizure of circumstances as they arise, 
and a vigorous application of adequate means of re- 
sistance to each forth-coming emergency. After 
lavishing her treasures upon every region of the 
earth, and mixing her best blood with the waters of 
every ocean, England, by the help of Providence, 
possessed herself of both the above great prizes. She 
had acquired the most formidable fleet that ever ex- 
isted in the world, and had established and matured 
a system for the support of it, unequalled by any thing 
in the records of practical administration. She had 
them, but she holds them not. The marine of Eng- 
land in its attributes of efficiency and supremacy is 
actually at this moment superseded by the more com. 
manding armaments of a hostile power, and that 
country on the face of the globe which has the great- 
est number of helpless colonies to defend, and the 





cil of the 10th August, 1840: All midshipmen who 
shall have passed such examination, respecting their 
qualifications for the appointment of licutenant, as 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty may from 
time to time direct, (if abroad, for seamanship and 
navigation, and if at home, also, at the Royal Naval 
College,) shall be considered eligible to have war- 
rants or commissions, as mates, in whatever ships 
they may be serving ; such warrant or gommission 
will be given by the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
iniralty, upon the recommendation of the command- 
ing officer of the ship in which the person may be 
serving, transmitted by the commander-in-chief or 
senior officer on the station. During their first three 
years of actual service as mates in the royal navy, 
they will take rank with ensigns in the army, ac- 
cording to their seniority as mates, to be computed 
from the dates of their original warrants from their 
respective captains, under the former regulations in 
respect to mates. 

Commanders-in-chief, on foreign stations, may give 
acting warrants as mates to such midshipmen as may 
pass abroad for seamanship and navigation; which 


most immense and incalculable body of commercial 
interests to foster—that empire of which the parts, 
widely separated by nature, can be no otherwise kept 
in political or moral union but by a force which links 
together the shores of opposite hemispheres as with a 
mooring chain, and secures, as by a floating bridge, 
the peaceful and profitable intercourse of their re. 
spective inhabitants—the British empire, maritime in 
its essence, and when no longer omnipotent on the 
ocean, an empire no longer, is actually now, both at 
home and abroad, at the mercy of more than one as. 
sailant, who would find our few ungarrisoned ships 
an easy prey, and could invade any given portion of 
the United Kingdom with impunity, desolating every 
seaport from Glasgow to London, blowing to pieces 
every dockyard from Pembroke to Chatham, destroy- 
ing or capturing every man-of-war within our waters, 
inflicting upon us losses which a century would not 
repair, and a disgrace nothing less than immortal. 
The only squadron now at sea in the service of Great 
Britain is that in the Mediterranean, under Sir Robert 
Stopford. It consists, altogether, of nine vessels 
called, though some of them calumniously, ships of 





warrants will be confirmed from their original dates, 
if approved by their lordships, provided they pass 
their examination at the Royal Naval College in 
two months after their arrival in England; but no 


the line. In the first place, these ships, much small. 
| er, more lightly framed, and more feebly armed than 
_ those of Francahave, in proportion to their guns and 
tonnage, a complement by one-fourth inferior to that 
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of the French versels. As a proof of it, an 80 or 

*4 gun British ship (the Vanguard, for instance) of 
2.409 tons, has a crew composed of 435 officers and 

men, 60 boys, and 150 marines, altogether 645 in 

number, for a ship which in scantling, masts, and 

spars, is as heavy, within seven tons, as the Britannia 
of 120 guns; while a French man-of-war of similar 
armament and tonnage has not less than 800 men. 
Now let us ask, can it be expected by the admiralty 
or the country, that a crew of such scanty materials, 
with so large a portion of it consisting of young boys, 
can do equal work with 800 men, or stand so long or 
fierce a combat? Is it not physically certain that 
such a crew must be overworked and worn out, even 
by the handling and maneuvering the ship, when 
brought into the presence of a foreign man-of-war, 
having on board 800 men, in opposition to 650, of 
whom a tenth are boys? Is it possible that the En- 
glish crew can work their guns with so much ease or 
advantage as an enemy stronger by at least 150? It is 
said that the crews in numerical strength do not 
much differ, if at all, from their muster-roll during 
the war. ‘hat is untrue. The establishment for 
ships of the line was from 40 to 60 hands greater 
than the present. It is false in another sense, for 
now, by an admiralty regulation, a considerable pro- 
portion of each ships’ company consists of mere boys, 
without muscular strength, or knowledge of seaman- 
ship, whereas formerly there was no such delusion 
practised on the service. ‘The crews, more numerous 
than at present, were all arrived at manhood. But 
if it were true, which it is not, that in physical force 
and numbers the existing complements were equal to 
those of former periods, there is another gross fallacy 
behind. For hitherto the weight of metal which 
formed the ship’s armament was incomparably less 
than under the present regulations. Until within 
these two or three last years, guns of many different 
natures and calibres were used on board our men-of. 
war, of 32’s, 24’s, 18’s, 12’s, and sometimes even on 
the quarter-deck and forecastle, 9 pounders were held 
to be admissible upon the batteries. But how is it at 
present? Why, nothing less than 32 pounders are 
henceforth to be employed; and will any reasonable 
person allege that the same number of hands can 
work a two.and-thirty that may prove quite masters 


of an 18 pound gun? The Benbow, of 72 guns, | 


which, as a “ship of the line,” is bound to encounter 
the heaviest French man-of-wat that offers, though 
carrying 120 guns, and manned with 1100 seamen, 
carries but 262 officers and men, 53 boys, and 125 
marines—in all 540 hands, Is that fair to the lives 
und reputations of our seamen ? Is it less than enor- 
ious and disgraceful inhumanity? The effect of 
inflicting such hardships on the men, by underman. 
ning the Queen’s ships so unmercifully, is visible in 
the repugnance of British sailors to enter on board 
the fleet. ‘The service has become odious, and able 
seamen almost unattainable. It is a fact that the Van. 
guard, one of the finest ships that ever swam, was 
lately full four months in commission, and lay consi- 
derably more than three at Spithead without being able 
to get a ship’s company together. Nor could she 
have gone to sea at all but for a draught of 100 men 
from the guardship, who were replaced on board the 
Britannia by an equal body of pensioners. It was 
said, indeed, that the Vanguard was peculiarly un. 
lucky—that a certain officer (not the captain, who is 
an excellent man and well liked, but that a certain 
other officer) on whose superintendence the disci. 
pline of the ship depends, and on his temper the 
comfort or misery of all on board it, had among the 
seamen the character of harshness and caprice. So 
the Vanguard, but for the guardship and the ordina- 
ry, might have been at anchor till doomsday. The 
Britannia, of 120 guns, is now commissioned, and 
under sailing orders. The same dearth of hands 


which paralysed the Vanguard, would now have ren- 
dered motionless the noble three-decker, but that 
another man-of-war, the Donegal, has been brought 
home from Portugal, and turned into a hulk for her 
equipment. And thus a mere ship of complement 
from one vessel to another stands instead of a rein- 
forcement, which the Minto board finds to be beyond 
its grasp. What then becomes of Sir Robert Stop- 
ford in such a grievous exigency ? With a squadron 
of nine sail—dispersed from Alexandria along the 
whole coast of Syria and Beyrout, and exposed pieee- 
meal to the attacks of a superior enemy—what, we 
say, is to become of Sir Robert Stopford? The ru- 
mors of the admiralty gives us a catalogue of six 
or seven men.of-war at home, who were commis- 
sioned or ready for commission. Mighty well; but 
where will Lord Minto find seamen? What are the 
grandest men-of-war in our dockyards but torpid 
masses of wood and copper, without tars to animate 
and move them? What do our naval arsenals now 
present? Not defences against an enemy, but entice. 
ments to attack them. What are long ranges of 
masts, and yards, and canvass, heaps of shot, and 
lines of dismounted cannon, but so many prizes to 
the first aggressor, not obstacles or dangers in his path? 
Is it not possible that at this moment any three for- 
eign sail of the line might, with the help of a solitary 
pilot, make their way unresisted into all our harbors 
in succession, carry off, without so much as a single 
broadside, our so-called guardships from Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and Sherness, load them at their leisure 
with naval stores, set fire to the slips, the houses, and 
materials for ship building, leave every arsenal a 
heap of ruins, and steer away for Brest with a 
broom at the maintop gallant-mast-head!! Yes, such 
is the condition to which the maritime supremacy of 
Great Britain has been actually reduced. No effeet- 
ive reinforcement to our single squadron abroad—no 
dream of a channel fleet of even 10 sail of the line—not 
so much as one stout frigate ready ; not so much as 
one armed steamer ready ; 2 vote for 2,000 seamen at 





the close of the session lying inoperative and useless : 
| a demand for 20,000, and not 500 to be found. Was 
| ever a tenth-rate maritime power in a state of such 
| utter helplessness and desolation? Was ever the 
safety of a mighty realm committed to such rotten 
| keeping? But we are not done yet.—London Times. 





FReENCN ARMAMENTS.—The Government organ, the 
Constitutionnel, gives the following official account of 
the armaments of France at the present moment. 
When the Ministry proposed to increase the arma- 
ments of France, they found in certain respects our 
arsenals sufficiently stocked. But they had to pre- 
pare for immense eventualities. It understood in its 
provisions that which was, if not probable, at least 
possible—namely, a coalition against France. In 
that case it not only required a material for an army 
of five hundred thousand men, but for an army néarly 
double that number, and from that data it acted. 
Muskets are not wanting. France has a considera- 
ble number, and she has certainly more than any 
other nation. Whatshe possesses is sufficient to arm 
her troops of the line and-her mobilized National 
Guard. She has, therefore, sufficient to commence 
war, but not to supply all the exigencies which war 
incessantly entails. For every soldier there must be 
three muskets, The administration has adopted 
measures, in order that the manufacture thereof 
may be increased to 500,000 a year. Is that exa. 
gerated forethought? The materiel for the artillery 
was sufficient, no doubt. But for the armament of 
1831, the provisions had been based upon one thon- 
sand field-pieces, all horsed. For the armament of 
1840, they have been based upon sixteen hundred 
pieces, and there will still remain four hundred pieces 
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in our arsenals, We shall add that the artillery of | It will be said that the new recruits arrive too slowly 


the forts was not complete since fresh fortresses liad 
been created, such as bet@t, Paris, and several points 
of the coast, and since the demands which Africa had 
necessitated. It will be useful for that charge, which, 
on the other hand, is not urgent (all the towns of a 
country not being besieged at once), to cast about 
three thousand pieces for positions. The adminis- 
tration had to bay all the necessary materials, and 
in the foundries they have doubled the casting, which 
will be able to amount to eighteen hundred picces of 
cannon a year. Those measures will give France 
the most formidable artillery which there is on the 
continent. 

There remained to be constructed for the field ar- 
tillery, for the parks, in case of siege, and for the ar- 
tillery of the forts, a great many carriages, the con- 
struction of which the Chambers had for too long a 
time put off. The ministry had necessarily to sup. 
ply that demand, and it has done it. Can it be re- 
proached for that? Our arsenals contained a very 
great quantity of powder and projectiles. But if war 
is to be carried on, must not the supply be kept up? 
The administration has taken its precautions for 
supplying the materials that might be wanting if the 
arrivals by sea were to be interdicted. It had yet to 
occupy itself with the articles required for harness. 
ing draught horses—with the saddles for the caval- 
ry—matters which required to be supplied in con. 
siderable proportions, since the ministry took, and 
was required to take, its measures according to cir- 
cumstances, which would require an increase of 
nearly double in the effective of 500,000 men. 'There- 
fore in its acquisitions there is nothing superfluous ; 
there is but what is indispensable. A primitive duty 
is then fulfilled. ‘'he army will not want for war 
materiel, Now has the ministry in fact shown us 
that it had only muskets without soldiers, artillery 
without artillerymen, and cavalry equipments without 
horses and men. Has it neglected the personnel ? 
That will be seen. It is stated that only the class of 
this year, and the reserve of both classes have been 
called into service. ‘The truth is, that all the soldiers 
which the law placed at its disposal—all, even to the 
class of 1834, which only owes fourteen months’ 
service to the state—has been called into activity. 
It only made an exception for the class of 1833, 
which will be completely liberated from the military 
service on the first of January next. It could not 
reasonably take the soldiers of that class. ‘There 
would have been hardly time to clothe them. All 
those contingencies united will bring the effective to 
500,000 men, less 10,000. All those soldiers will be 


in activity at the end of the month of November. | 
We will call to mind that in 1831 we had but 412,000 


men under arms. ‘The present depdis no longer suf.- 
ficed for that increase of the effective. ‘lhe number 
of our infantry regiments is carried from cighty-eight 
to one hundred. Besides which, ten battalions of 
riflemen (tirailleurs) are being organized ; every body 
knows what glorious services those riilemen, model: 
led after the ‘I'yrolians, have rendered in Africa. 
The number of those battalions will amount, perhaps, 
to thirty. The number of cavalry regiments is also 
to be increased. ‘Those depdts, which are immedi- 
ately destined to receive near 500,000 men, are in- 
tended to receive in case of need nearly double that 
number. It will be seen that the provisions for the 
personnel are established on exactly the same basis 
as those for the materiel. The mobilized National 
Guards will be easily incorporated in these regiments, 
and though the ministry is accused with not occupy- 
ing itself with the National Guard, it must be made 
known that the Minister of the Interior is having a 
census taken of a]l the National Guards that are 
susceptible of being mobilized. ‘There never was an 
organization carried on with more activity and vigor. 


to be enrolled. But all those young soldiers must be 
clothed and lodged. ‘The legislative credits had put 
much restraint as to the clothing and lodging of the 
troops. There was not sufficient on hand to clothe 
30,000 men. It was necessary to procure the cloth 
and have the uniforms made up. ‘The means were 
insufficient for. the exigencies. The Government 
authorized the colonels to add to the tailors of regi- 
ments al] the workmen that they could recruit where 
they were located. Large work-rooms are opened 
in every part for making up uniforms. The barracks 
not being sufficiently spacious for lodging 500,000 
men, the administration is organizing barrack tents 
round some towns. ‘I'hirty thousand soldiers will be 
encamped round Paris to work at the fortifications. 
That system, which will admit of assembling round 
‘important places a considerable number of men, will 
furnish the Means of putting the troops through ma- 
neuvres on a large scale. The regiments will be 
organized in divisions. With respect to the horses, 
France furnishes a sufficiency for the artillery, and 
the 1,600 field-pieces will be horsed. On the other 
hand, the Government has effected extensive contracts 
to remount the cavalry. Those contracts are being 
executed, and the horses will be delivered to the Go. 
vernment in a very short space of time. It is there. 
fore true that the ministry has evinced equal vigi- 
lance and activity in all departments of our military 
organization.— London paper. 


SysTEM OF MANNING THE Frencu NavY.—The sys- 
tem established by the National Convention for 
manning the navy still exists, A register is kept in 
which the name of every citizen is inserted who is 
desirous of entering the naval service. From ten to 
fifteen, boys serve as ‘mousses,” or cabin boys.— 
Above fifteen, they are called “ novices,” and any no- 
vice or mousse who has made a voyage of six months 
and passed the examination, is an * aspirant,” or 
candidate for promotion Any one, eighteen years of 
age, who has made two long voyages, or who has 
served two years on board a ship, or in the fisheries, 
or who has been eighteen months at sea, is liable to 
the conscription ; but it has never, as now, been ex- 
tended to those who have served four years. ‘Those 
included in the naval conscription are exempt from 
every other public service, except that of the Go- 
vernment naval service, employment in mariae arse. 
nals, or as National Guards, Volunteer seamen are 
employed in preference to conscripts. If the num- 
ber of volunteers falls short of the contingent re- 
quired, the deficiency is supplied by a draught from 
the register. ‘The maritime districts are divided into 
four quarters, and the sailors in these quarters dis. 
tributed into four classes—l. ‘The unmarried; 2. 
widowers without children; 3. married men with- 
out children ; 4. married men with children. ‘The 
' second class are not called to serve till the first are 
| found insuflicient, and the same rule applies to the 
| third and fourth classes. Sailors of filly are exempt 
| from serving in a King’s ship or in the arsonals,— 
| By a law of 1832 seamen engaged 10 the whale fish- 
ery are exempted from the conscription. ‘The pen- 
sions allowed to all seamen, officers and men, is half 
the amount of their full pay, after twenty-five years 
actual service on board a King’s ship, merchant ves. 
sel, or in a port militaire. ‘There is also an allow. 
ance called solde de retraite, which is granted after 
twenty-five years service in the Royal navy, six of 
which must have been at sea, With regard to equi- 
pages de ligne, important ameliorations have been 
introduced by establishing a distinct body of seamen, 
called compagnies permanentes de la marine.—This 
body is divided into separate corps. Each corps is 
composed of a permanent stafl and four companies, 
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and both the staff and the companies have been re- 
cently increased.—English paper. 





Steam Navies oF Great Britain anp France.— 
One of the Paris papers publishes a list of the war 
steamboats belonging to the British and the French 
navies, and says that an erroneous opinion prevails | 
in France, that in the case of war between the two | 
countries, the steam navy of Great Britain could not 
resist that of France. ‘lo destroy this erroneous | 
impression, it thinks it does a great public service by | 
giving an exact list of the boats in either service; 
from which it appears that Great Britain possesses | 
79 steamboats, and France but 34, and that it is to 
be remarked that 31 of the English steamboats give 
a force of 5,900 horse-power, and that the 34 French 
war-stgamers give a force of only 5,120 horse-power. 
The following is the list of the French war-steam- 
ers, with their power :—-The Lavoiser, 220 horse- 
power ; Veloce, 220 ; Chameleon, 220; Gassendi, 220; 
Mageur, 160 ; Sphinx, 160; Ardent, 160 ; Crocodile, | 
160; Fulton, 160; Chimere, 160; Styx, 160; Me-| 
teor, 160; Vulture, 160 ; Phare, 160; Acheron, 160 ; 
Papin, 160; Cerberus, 160 ; Tartar, 160 ; Etna, 160; | 
Brandon, 160; Cocytes, 160; Phaeton, 160; Ton. | 
nere, 160; Euphrates, 160; Gregerois, 160; Gren- 
deur, 160; Ramier, 150; Castor, 150; Brasier, 100; 
Coureur, 80; Flambeau, 80; Corsier, 60; Erebus, 
60; African, 40. ‘To these are to be added seven 
other boats, at present on the stocks—the Asmodeus, 
Pluto, Infernal, Gomere, Tonare, Cuvier, and Chap. 
tal ; but even if these seven boats were completed, 
they would give France only an effective force of | 
41 steamboats, whilst the English have nearly twice 
as many. It is necessary to remark, that the Go- 
more will be of 450 horse-power, and will carry 34 
guns under a covered battery, and the Infernal, 320 
horse-power. On the other hand, the English have 
the Cyclops, which can mount 16 long 232s on swivels. 
It has four pieces of 48 on its quarter-deck, and two 
of 96—in all 22 guns. It can embark coal, for 25 
days, take 1,000 soldiers on its deck, 400 troops across 
the Atlantic, or 300 to India. Its usual rate of sailing 
is 11 knots an hour. It beat in sailing without its 
engine, and ina passage of 300 miles, the Panta. 
loon, the fastest brig in England. Its crew is com. 
posed of 220 seamen in time of war, and 173 during 
peace. Independent of these war-steamboats, Great 
Britain possesses immense resources in the commer. 
cial steam navy. She has 899 steamboats, giving a 
totul force of 638,145 horse-power. Amongst these 
are 33 steamboats, of from 450 to 700 horse-power, 
which trade to the United States, South America, 
and India. It cannot, therefore, be repeated too 
often, that an imprudent confidence in her strength 
might cost France dear.—Ibid. 





Lorp SraNnnore’s PREDICTION OF ARMED STEAM VES- 
seLs.—In 1794, Lord Stanhope addressed a letter to 
Wilberforce on the question of peace or war, likely, 
he thought, to be brought under discussion on the 
mecting of Parliament. In this he speculates on the 
possible resources of France, and hints that England 
is not invulnerable. His reasons are curious, and, 
considering the date, not without interest : 

“This country, Great Britain, is vulnerable in so 
many ways, that the picture is horrid. By letter I 
will say nothing upon that subject. One instance I 
will however state, because it is information you can- 
not, as yet, receive from any other quarter; though 
in two or three months from the date of this létter 
the fact will be fully established, and you may then 
hear it from others. The thing I allude to is of pecu- 
liar importance. The fact is this. I know (and in 





a few weeks shall prove,) that ships of any size, and 
for certain reasons, the larger the better, may .be 


navigated in any narrow or other sea, without sails 
(though occasionally with), but so as to go without 
wind, and even directly against both wind and waves. 
The consequences I draw are as follows: First, that 
all the principal reasons against the French having 
the ports of Ostend, &c., cease, inasmuch as a French 
flect, composed of ships of the abovementioned de- 
scription, would come out at all times from Cherbourg, 
Junkirk, &c., as well as from Ostend, &c., and ap- 
pear in the same seas. The water, even at Dunkirk, 
will be ‘amply deep enough for the purpose of having 
them there. The French having Ostend, ought not 
therefore, under this new revolution in naval affairs— 


| for it will be complete revolution—to be a bar to 


peace. Under the old nautical system, naval men 


'might have reasoned differently upon that subject. 


But the most important consequence which I draw 

from the stupendous fact mentioned at the top of this 
P t 

page is this, namely, that it will shortly render all 


|.the existing nevies of the world (I mean military 


navies) no better than luinber. For what can ships 
do that are dependent upon the wind and weather, 


against fleets wholly independent of either? ‘There- 


fore, the boasted superiority of the English navy is 
no more! We must have a new one. ‘Ihe French 
and other nations will, for the same reason, have 
their new ones.”—Zbid. 


—_——-- 


STEAM NAVIGATION.—It is remarkable that this sci- 


| ence did not, for many years after its invention and 


application, make such progress as one would con- 
ceive its palpable merits and advantages entitled it 
to. It was not until the year 182s, that the navy of 
England possessed a single steam vessel; and in 
1535, we had only twenty-one, of the aggregate of 
3,000 horse power. From that date, this species of 
force has multiplied greatly, and now amounts to 
nearly eighty, under the pendant of 11,000 or 12,000 
horse power. France has done her best to keep pace 
with us, having between forty and fifty steam vessels 
afloat and building, but none equipped of more than 
220 horse power. By arming her packets, she makes 
considerable display ; but her resources for increasing 
this force, on emergency, are feeble as compared with 
our own; for the mercantile steam tonnage of the 
United Kingdom, progressing as it is in a prodigious 
ratio, presents the most stupendous element of naval 
power (by giving facility of operations) that the world 
has ever witnessed. We recollect when the expedi- 
tion for the attack of Copenhagen was projected, in 
1807—the completest and best appointed expedition 
that ever England sent forth. Although prepara. 
tions were commenced in March, it was not until so 
late in the season as the 26th of July, that the first 
division of the fleet sailed from Yarmouth Roads, 
leaving but little time to execute the objects of the 
campaign before the winter sotin. Now England, 
at this moment, possesses such an amount of steam 
tonnage (according to the last official returns pub- 
lished, 810 vessels, 157,840 tons, 63,260 horse pow- 
er) that a portion of it could convey the necessary 
troops, with all, the usual appendages, and tow a 
squadron of ships.of-war to the scene of action, in 
less than one quarter of the time occupied in the 
former expedition, should circumstances ever render 
it necessary for us to occupy the Island of Zeeland, 
or any post in the Baltic. The fact is that steam 
navigation, not only as directly applied to vessels of 
war, but in aid of combined expeditions for sudden 
descents upon different points, enables the country 
possessing it in the greatest force, to harass an ene- 
my’s coast with a small but well-appointed army, and 
to carry destruction to every town and village with- 
in a dozen miles of the sea, unless they are regularly 
fortified and garrisoned, or covered by large bodies 
of troops. It is stated by an old author, that “io 
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the year 1647, the Dutch, with a fleet, and but 4,000 
men on board, alarmed the whole coast of France, 
and obliged the French King to keep near 100,000 
men upon the maritime coast, as not knowing where 
they would fix.” 

If such was the case with vessels when move- 
ments were dependent on winds and tides, and whose 
operations were, under such circumstances, necessa- 
rily slow, how much more so will it be with the aid 
of steam, when, by means of vessels of light draught, 
heavily armed, not a boat will be permitted.to pass 
out of gunshot of the shore, nor a harbor left open 
for egress or ingress, any time in the year.—London 
Naval and Military Gazette. 


——— 


EXPerRimeNT ON LARGE GuNs.—On Friday last a 
party of the Royal artillery, commanded by Major 
Chalmers, proceeded to the proof butt in the Royal 
arsenal, Woolwich, at one o’clock, P. M., for the 
‘purpose of trying a plan which has been some time 
in operation in France, for discharging large pieces 
of ordnance by a hammer and detonating powder ; 
the present system in the British army being with a 
porttire, ignited and kept burning until the word of 
command is given, Sir John May, Colonel Dundas, 
aud Colonel Dancey, attended to witness the experi- 
ment. ‘The gun selected was a thirty-two pounder, 
and the charge each time was ten pounds of powder 
in a flannel cartridge, with a thirty-two pound ball 
fitted in a wooden cup made flat at the end next the 
powder, Forty rounds were fired, and the simplicity 
and certainty with which they were discharged gave 
great sutisfaction. ‘The invention is so simple, and 
might be so easily applied, that there is every reason 
to believe it will be universally adopted in the Ord. 
nance department. It consists of a small hammer, 
with a handle about six inches in length, the whole 
made of brass, acting in holes made in two small 
pieces of steel fixed by screws to the right side of the 
gun. ‘The action is given by pulling a piece of cord 
six feet long, when the hammer falls on the vent 
charged with detonating powder with such force as 
to cause instant and certain ignition, There is a 
small piece of steel to cover the detonating powder, 
that it may not become wet in rainy weather, and 
this is so contrived that it falls back the moment the 
hammer begins to descend.— London Times. 





IERECTION OF A SAFETY BEACON ON GooDWIN SANDS. — 
The task undertaken by Captain Bullock, of her 
Majesty’s steamer Boxer, of erecting a safety beacon 
on the Goodwin sands, about seven miles from the 
town of Deal, has been successfully accomplished, by 
which it is hoped to avert the dreadful loss of life by 
shipwreck which has so frequently occurred in that 
part of the British channel. To the high credit of 
Captain Bullock, this desirable object was accom. 
plished on Thursday afternoon last, under his super- 
intendence and that of Captain Boys, superintendent 
of the naval store department of Deal. Captain Bul- 
lock has been long engaged in carrying out the above 
object, and in the arduous duty of correcting the 
charts in various parts of the globe, and is now doing 
so under the authority of Government in the waters 
of England. He commenced at Westminster-bridge, 
und proceeded towards the Lands-end, which is at 
present undergoing his survey. The beacon he has 
succeeded in erecting consists of a column of about 
forty feet above the level of the sea, having cleets 
and ropes attached to four of its sides, with holds for 
hands and feet. At the summit of the column is 
attached a gallery of hexagon form, made of trellis 
work, and capable of holding twenty persons at one 
time. Above the gallery, and in continuation of the 


entire beacon fifty feet in height. The sides of the 
gallery are so constructed as to enable the persons in 
it to be covered in with sailcloth, which is reefed in 
and round it, and can be used at pleasure ; as also an 
awning to pass over it, which is fixed to the flag staff ; 
thus entirely protecting any unfortunate mariner 
who may seek shelter on the column from foul and 
tempestuous weather. A barrel of fresh water, to- 
gether with a painted bag enclosing a flag of distress, 
is stationed on the gallery, and the words * hoist the 
flag” painted in the languages of all nations, on boards 
stationed round the inner part of the gallery, so that 
the foreigner as well as native seamen may be enabled 
to show a signal of distress, and obtain help from 
shore, which is about seven miles distant from the 
beacon. The means by which the beacon has been 
erected in so extraordinary a place as the Goodwin 
sands, are as follows :—The foundation of the eolumn 
is several feet below the surface of the sand, and is 
secured in the centre of a stout oak platform, extend- 
ing from it on either side several yards, ‘This is 
secured by upwards of two tons of pig-iron ballast 
being lashed to it. In addition to this, eight stout 
iron bars, each six feet long, are driven obliquely on 
each quarter of the column, and two also put ata 
distance of twelve feet on each quarter, and chains 
attached to them, communicating with the upper 
part of the column and the gallery. ‘The sands for 
three or four hours during the tides are high and dry, 
and present a fine tract of level, extending for several 
miles, Great numbers of visiters from Ramsgate and 
Deal attended the erection of this tribute to humanity. 
The first person to mount it was Lieutenant G. C. 
Boyes, a young and intrepid officer, who, on reaching 
the summit, hoisted his handkerchief, a fac simile to 
aunion jack. The indefatigable exertions of Cap- 
tain Bullock, Captain Boyes, Lieutenants Gull and 
Bowes, and the other officers and men engaged in 
the undertaking, are deserving of the highest praise, 
they being compelled to work for several hours up to 
their knees in water. Several visiters afterwards as- 
cended the column, and testified in the strongest 
terms their approbation of this stupendous work for 
the benefit of humanity.—ZJbid. 





New rrosectiLe rpoweR.—Public attention has been 
a good deal excited here by the discussion inthe En. 
glish newspapers about a new projectile and explosive 
power. One of the most eminent chemists in Paris 
pretends that he has discovered something of the sort 
in a preparation of azote. Is this the secret of the 
English invention ? One chemist here pretends that 
he can send a ball six times as far with his azote as 
with gunpowder.—Paris paper. 





Fiyine spripces.—Some experiments with flying 
bridges and boats were made a few days ago, upon 
the Rhine, near Strasbourg. In the first instance, a 
bridge of a new construction for the passage of troops 
was thrown over in twenty minutes. ‘Three flotillas 
of boats, supported by a gun-boat, were next brought 
forward in regular order to represent the passage and 
debarkation of troops. At the same time a flying 
bridge, capable of bearing three hundred men, came 
down the stream, and, fixing its anchors in the middle, 
by the mere force of the current expanded its arms, 
and in three minutes reached from bank to bank. 
The next experiment was with a bridge of boats, 
which, in an hour and a half, would enable an army 
to cross a wide river. The last experiment was an 
attempt to pass under the bridge in very small and 
light boats, so as to defy the power of the current. 
Several men, after having directed their course to the 
bridge, lay down in the ‘boats, and passed rapidly and 





column is a flag staff, ten feet long, thus making the 


safely under the bridge.— London Chronicle. 
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WASHINGTON CITY, 


THURSDAY...OCTOBER 29, 1840. 


The London Naval and Military Gazette, of Oc- 
tober 10, says there is an opinion, by no means uncoin- 





mon, that the conflagration in Plymouth dock-yard 
was caused by spontancous combustion, acting on the 
very inflammable timber saturated with coal tar, as a 
preventive of dry rot. ‘The ‘Talavera was one of 
those ships on which the plan was tricd. On exaimi- 
nation it is found that her timbers are so completely 
saturated with this material as, apparently, to render 
no other combustible necessary for her speedy de- 
struction, after fire has once been communicated. 

The carpenter of the Camperdown, 120, at Sheer- 
ness, is to be tried by court-martial for an attempt to 
destroy that ship by fire, on the evening of Oct. 2. 
The fire was first discovered in the midshipmen’s 
berth, but was extinguished after burning a locker. 
On further search, a well-laid train wus discovered, 
in the warrant officers’ store-rooms, consisting of 
resin, oakuin, and lucifer matches. 





It is related of Dr. Franxuin, that one of his cor- 
respondents in Europe addressed a letter to him thus: 
“To Dr. Frankiin, America ;” probably on the pre 
sumption that as his fume was so extensive abroad, 
his countrymen must certainly know of his where- 
abouts at home. Although we cannot boast of such 
an enviable notoriety, we can slow that some people 
have an indistinct notion that we are to be found 
somewhere on this mundane sphere. Not long since, 
we received a letter, postmarked in Virginia, direct- 
ed to “The editor of the Army and Navy Chronicle,” 
without naming any town, city, county, state, or 
district; and a few days ago, we received another 
letter, postmarked in Florida, directed “To the edi- 


tors of the Army and Navy Chronicle, Washington 
lin August last; since that time, and until a few days 


city, D. C., or Baltimore, Md., or Philadelphia.” ‘Tie 


Postimasters in both cases happened to hit the mark, | 


by sending the letters to the proper place. As there 
may be others who have heard that there is such a 
paper, but are ignorant where it is published, we give 
notice to all the world that it is published in Wash. 
ington city, or D. C, Writers may adopt either term 
to designate which Washington is meant, (there be- 
ing no less than twenty-six in the United States,) 
but to use both is surplusage. 

There are a few we wot of, and could name, who 
seem to have forgotten that there is such a being as 
the editor, or that he stands in need of a substantial 
proof of their remembrance. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON, 


Oct. 22—Asst. Sur. W. Hammond, army, Fuller’s. 
24—Capt. R. E. Lee, Engr. Corps, Arlington. 
26—-Surgeon W. V. Wheaton, army, Mujor 

W hiting’s, 


27--Cupt. C. A. Waite, A. Q. M., Gabsby’s. 


LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Pensacoia, Oct. 1, 1840. 


Army.—Licut. G. T. Beauregard, Col. B. Riley. 

Navy.—Conumanders U, P. Levy, W. V. Taylor, 
J. Sinoot 2; Lieutenants E. B. Boutwell, F. A. Ne- 
ville, J. W. Cooke, A. Lewis 2, W.J.H. Robertson 
2.J.R. Tucker, R. L. Page; Dr. Isaac Hulse 3; 
Purser B. F. Hart 3; Passed Midshipman F, Stan- 
ly, J. N. Moffitt 4. C. Steedman, J. A. Doyle 2, 
R. L, Love, W. A. Wayne; Midshipman J. C. Ri- 
chardson, J. Myers, H.R Stevens 3, D. Ochiltree 
1, J. P. Bankhead, J. N. Briceland 3, H. Ashton, 
S. Marcy 2, N. C. Bryant, J. C. Beaumont, C. 8. 
Throckmorton, L. R. Law 2, B. L. Henderson, C 

dertody 2, R. M. Cuyler: Professor J. IL. C. Coffin ; 
Captain’s elerk, ‘T. Hl. Stoneail 3; Carpenters D. 
Caswell, F. M. Ceeil. 
Marine Corps.—Lieut, R. C. Caldwell 3. 
PASSENGERS. 

Savannan, Oct, 20, per steamboat Charleston, from 
Pilatka, Lieut, G. Barry, of the army. 

Cuarveston, Oct. 19, per steam packet Wilming- 
ton, from Wilmington, Capt. L. Rousseau, of the 
navy. Oct. 20, per steam packet Gov. Dudley, from 
Wilmington, Capt. G. H. Crosman, of the army. 
Oct. 21, per steam packet Huntress, from Wilming- 
ton, Major C. Mapes, of the army. Oct. 24, per 
steam packet Southener, from Savannah, Lieut. G. 
Barry, of the army. 

New Ortveans, Oct. 17, per steamboat Cherokee, 
from Fort Smith, Maj. Belknap, Capt. Wheeler, 3d 
infantry; Captain Page, 4th do; Lieutenants Currier, 
Chandler, Glenn and Gordon, 3d infantry; Lieuts. 
Larned and Prine», 4th infantry ; Dr. Leonard, U.S. 
A. Seminole and Wieasuky chicfs—Ho-la-too-chee, 
No-cose-ya-to-la, Tus-le-nng-coo-chee, Cot-cha.joke- 
pis-hadjo, No.cose.tuste-.nug-gy, Pa-sac-ya-ny-hadjo, 
Hothly-no-ya, Tommy-Hotala, Thla-thio-hadjo, Lip. 
tif-hadjo. 





Correspondence of the Army and Navy Chronicle. 
Fort Brooke, Tamra Bay, E. F., Oct. 2, 1840, 
In a late number of the Chronicle, under the head 

of “ Military Intelligence,” I observe you have the 
head quarters of the 6th infantry in Middle Florida, 


he regiinent abandoned its posts in Middle Florida 





past, it has occupied Fort Brooke. There are also 
| four companies of the Ist infantry, and a squadron 
| of dragoons here. 
| From the report of Captain B. L. Beans, who ar. 
_ rived here a few days since, froma scout through the 
| Charla-pop-kah, (Trout Eating,) heretofore known 
as the cove of the Withlacooche, and other favorite 
haunts of the Indians, General Armisreap despatch. 
/ed two companies (100 inen) of the 6th infantry, 
| one company of the lst infantry, and the dragoons 
(70 men) to penetrate the Anutaliga hammock, 
where Tiger Tail has fixed his abode. Thé officers 
accompanying the expedition are: Major Dearborn, 
Ist infantry, commanding ; Captains Brown, Beall, 
and Cady ; Lieutenants Easton, ‘Thornton, Hendrick. 
son, Hill, Emory, Osgood, and Terrett. 

Previous to the departure of the scout, there was 


quite adisplay of the ‘pride and circumstance of war” 








here. The whole of the 6th infantry was assembled 
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for the first time in many years; and the daily drills | day, we embarked in other boats laden with arms 


and parades would have done credit to any regiment 
of the corps, notwithstanding the thinness of the 
ranks and the rugged service the regiment has per- 
formed for the last four years. 

The season is yet too hot for active operations, and 
fears are entertained for the health of the troops now 
in the field, but the Commanding General never ne- 
glects any opportunity for harassing the Indians, 
let what obstacles that may present themselves. 

The officers now present with the 6th regiment, are: 

Major W. Hoffinan, commanding. 

Lieut. J. Belger, adjutant. 

Coinpanies A, Lieut. A. J. Field, commanding. 

B, Lieut. Emory, commanding. 

C, Lieut. L. Wetmore, commanding. 

D, Lieut. Easton, commanding. 

Kk, Capt. J. brown, commanding. 

F, Lieut, E. 8S. Osgood, commanding. 

G, Lieut. Johnson, commanding. 
Lieut. E. H. Fitzgerald. 

H, Capt. A. Cady, commanding. 

I, Lieut. Edes, commanding. 

k, Lieut. Hendrickson, commanding. 








Conununication. 
NOTES AND REMINISCENCES 


OF AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY.—NQ, XI. 


A year before, (in 1831,) there had been an expe. 
dition from Jefferson barracks to the Upper Missis- 
sippi, to remove the Sacs and Foxes, who had dared 
to be contumacious under the stern decrees of supe- 
rior,power. And now again, as if irresistibly and 
fatally attracted to the place of their birth and the 
graves of their fathers, they had revisited in a body, 
but peaceably, the forbidden Jand east of the Missis- 
sippi. The militia (that personification of waste, con- 
fusion, and weakness) had been turned out, and about 
three hundred, mounted of course, had inade an ex- 
cursion from their encampment on Rock river, under 
Colonel Stillman, it is said in a frolic. They fell 
in with three or four inoffensive Indians, and mur- 
dered them in cold blood. ‘Then, pursuing their 
course, they found and attacked a small body of In- 
dians advantageously posted on the banks of a creek. 
Repulsed by the first opposition, they fled at full 
speed in hopeless disorder. They were pursued by 
sixteen Indians, who speared eleven of their number ; 
the rest, having thrown away their saddle-bags, con- 
tinued their flight, perhaps, long after all pursuit, 
and, in fact, did not draw rein under forty iniles.— 
They reported a severe and bloody battle with fifteen 
hundred warriors! 

After bringing on the “ Black Hawk war” in this 
fashion, the tirst draft of militia or volunteers, under 
Brigadier General Whitesides, retired to their homes. 

Brevet Brigadier General Atkinson had been as- 
signed to the command, and was then organizing a 
force of volunteers near Ottawa, the head of naviga- 
tion of the Illinois river. He had sent an order for 
two of the four companies of the 6th infantry, at 
Fort Leavenworth, to join his head quarters at that 
point. 

‘'wo named companies of our battalion were or- 
dered to embark as soon as possible. Believing that 
the time had at length come when powder would be 
burnt, I offered my services to the commander, to 
accompany the detachment, and they were atcepted. 

We went aboard within twenty-four hours after 
the arrival of the steamboat, and, in forty-nine more, 
were at the wharf in St. Louis. After a stay of one 


and provisions, and two days after, (on the l4th of 
June, 1832,) arrived at General A.’s encampment, at 
the rapids of the Illinois, 

It is these rapid and exciting changes, with their 
uncertainties and hopeful anticipations of the future 
—it is these sudden unexpected meetings with old 
friends and companions in arms, under novel and en- 
livening circumstances, that lend a seductive attrac- 
tion to the service even in peace, and which, owing 
to that happy law of our nature which causes us to 
forget pain and to dwell only upon the bright points 
of the past, are doubtless the main influence of those 
regrets and repinings, which are said generally to 
haunt the minds of those officers who have resigned 
their commissions. 

However pleasant and eligible had been my situa- 
tion at Fort Leavenworth, two and a half years seclu- 
sion had begun to produce a restless longing for the 
unseen—the excitement of nine hundred miles of 
rapid motion—the contrast of former quiet with the 
busy preparations of a camp, of several thousands of 
men, on the eve of a campaign, and the unexpected 
meeting with very dear and long absent friends— 
all contributed to make that first evening of our 
arrival one of the happiest of my life, The only cir- 
cumstances which could create a parallel in civil 
life, would seem to be those of an inexperienced 
country lad, suddenly and unexpectedly transferred 
from the obscure quiet of a farim, to a fortune and 
the novel gaities of a city. 

Next morning, scarcely realizing these rapid 
changes, I was in the midst of this multitude of 
citizen volunteers, as active as a swarming hive— 
catching horses, electioneering, drawing rations, ask. 
ing questions, shooting at marks, electing officers, 
mustering in, issuing orders, obeying and some dis- 
obeying orders, galloping about, ‘‘cussing and discus. 
sing” the war, and the thousand rumors thereof. 

Here was a harvest for the quizzical and humorous. 
One might have spent the day in answering absurd 
questions. ‘There was no immunity. The general 
in his tent could not escape the intrusion of fhese 
raw fellows, who had no more idea of the first prin- 
ciples of military subordination and respect than of 
the most practical elements of the art. ‘“ Mister, 
are you the colonel of the artillery ?” said a Hoosier 
to Lieutenant W., acting ordnance officer. * I’m the 
commander, sir.” “ Well, general, beg your pardon.” 

My services, as a volunteer, were in the market. 
I was offered the appointment of aide to one of the 
brigadiers, with the tempting rank of major—but I 
did not fancy the connection ; but 1 lent my unavail- 
ing assistance to the head of his staff, who spent 
several days in abortive attempts to produce a morn- 
ing report; after that he was furloughed for the cam- 
paign, and doubtless was afterwards well paid for 
his ardent exertions. 

There was an unfortunate circumstance attending 
the organization and services of the Illinois militia. 

Important elections were in a few months to come 
on. All candidates of course took the field, and did 
not forget they were candidates there; and in the 
execution of their duties, the enforcing disagreeable 
orders and regulations, were subjects of the mistaken 
and baneful influence and constraint of their private 
interests. As far as my observation extended, a re- 
markable exception to this time-serving spirit was 
the enterprising and indefatigable Major E., who 
was as strict and peremptory as heart could wish; 
and I was glad to learn, not long after, that he had 
been elected United States Senator. 

By the 19th, a brigade of the mounted volunteers 
was organized under Brigadier Posey ; and the gal- 
lant old veteran and volunteer, Brigadier Gen. Brady, 
was ordered to march them, together with our two 





companies under Lieutenant Colonel B., to Dixun’s 
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ferry, on Rock river. We also escorted a train of 
provision wagons. We marched over a pretty coun- 
try, with a pleasant succession of woods and prairies, 
so advantageous for farming ; a wilderness then, now 
smiling settlements, with four-horse stages running 
through, and very far beyond, 

The volunteers, on this short march, gave us a 
fine specimen of their military qualifications. They 
had been ordered to carry on their horses a number 
of days’ rations. One morning, a cry of “ Indians” 
was raised, when several hundreds of them, without 
orders, left the column at full speed, and without the 
least order, in pretended pursuit. Several miles be- 
yond, they rejoined their brigade without their provi- 
sions. For an excuse to throw them away, it was 
supposed they had planned the false alarm. 

We arrived at Dixon’s ferry on the 23d of June. 
The brigade encamped on the south side. The two 
companies of regulars crossed and joined their regi- 
ment, (the 6th,) which, together with four companies | 
of the Ist, and two of the 2d infantry, we found en- 
trenched on the right bank of the river, awaiting the 
opening of the campaign. I here received an act- 





ing staff appointment. 

Here was another pleasant meeting with our old | 
companions of the Ist, at Jefferson barracks, and | 
many men of my own regiment, with whom I had 
not served for several years. Under these circum- 
stances, though delay was irksome, we found it a 
very pleasant camp. 

Rock river, here about one hundred yards wide, 
and not fordable, is a most beautiful stream; swift 
and transparent as glass; its banks picturesque, with 
natural meadows, grassy slopes, and bold prairie hills 
crowned with forest. In the sweet month of June, 
no scenery could be finer—no country more inviting 





and smiling in its aspect. Who could wonder that 
the poor Indian should linger in desperate attach- 
ment to such a land—his birth-place, and the home 
of his youth and of his age? 

In two days, we were followed by Henry’s brigade, 
which also encamped on the opposite bank ; and soon 
after Genera! A. arrived with the third and last bri- 
gade, under Alexander. 

The night after this junction, about the time of | 
tattoo roll-call, a heavy firing was heard fron? the 
militia camp, and soon after their affrighted horses 
broke loose, and we heard them, by thousands, thun- 
dering over the hills. The earth trembled under the 
concussion. The night was very dark, and the firing 
became general. Though too good a soldier to be 
surprised, the General had cause enough to be un- 
easy. He despatched an officer with a company, in | 
a boat, to ascertain the cause. Z'hat was never done. | 
But the effect was a very striking one. He found | 
the great body of the militia drawn up m array, and | 
firing in the air as fast as they could load; nothing | 
could stop them. A brigadior general was on 2 | 
stump, damning them to all posterity ; and resigned | 
his command in violent disgust. The firing termi. 
nated in the course of the night, probably from a 
failure of ammunition, and the next day was spent 
in horse hunting. 

About this time Galena was the scene of extrava- 
gant proceedings ; it was greatly exposed, and might 
have been very easily captured by the enemy ; the 
inhabitants were in a state of complete panic, and 
the most unbridled disorder. Martial law had been 
declared by Col. Stillman, or one of his companions 
in his Hegira; but it is presumed that the martial 
entered as little as the civil into their conceptions of 
order. General Henry received orders to march in 
that direction, and form a junction with Col. Dodge, 
who was understood to be in the field at the head of 
a battalion of the miners. 

The first (and part of the second) division of the 
army, was put in motion before the end of June, 











towards the lakes at the head waters of Rock river, 
It marched by the left bank of that stream. A day 
or two afier we passed the scene of Stillman’s defeat : 
we saw parts of the clothing of the slain. In front 
of the creek, ** Stillman’s run,” on which he had found 
the Indians, the ground is boggy, a circumstance 
particularly unfavorable for horsemen. 

The army marched northward for about a week, 
over a fine country, intersected by bold creeks, and 
with a pleasing and advantageous proportion of wood 
and prairie ; passing the ruins of old Indian villages, 
and many ancient trails, or roads; seeking, I sup. 
pose, the Indian in his fastnesses, without any definite 
or certain information of his position, and this, not- 
withstanding the circumstance of the greater numeri 
cal strength of the army consisted of mounted men, 
fit for scouting ; which was well improved by the 
Commanding General. Some of the staff, indeed, 
seemed to believe they knew where he was posted ; 
and on the information of certain guides, had even 
drawn a plan of the position, intrenched by swamps, 
the approach through which marvellously resembled 
the school boy puzzle of the walls of Troy. 

About the 9th of July, at the noon-day halt, the 
General called a council of war, having received in- 
formation that Black Hawk and his warriors were 
strongly posted eight or ten miles in advance; the 
question was proposed, whether to advance with the 
expectation of arriving much fatigued, and at night, 
in front of the enemy, or to encamp, and march to the 
attack next morning. 

The army advanced, and performed a march of 
about ten miles in a sultry afternoon, over prairies 
destitute of water. Near nightfall we approached an 
extensive wood ; and so soon as the advance struck 
it, we heard and saw an irregular discharge of fire 
arms: the pack mules were instantly picketed in a 
vody and left under a guard; and the infantry ad- 
banced with alacrity in columns of companies. Our 
faith in a coming and decisive action was perfect ; 
and never were troops in better spirits, though a few 
minutes before they seemed exhausted with fatigue 
and thirst. But our hopes were disappointed ; the 
firing had proceeded from a body of irregulars, 
mostly Indians, along whose front a frightened deer 
had run a kind of fiery gantlet. Every circumstance 
had conspired to assure us of a coming action; and 
many were slowly and unwillingly convinced of the 
truth ; so that, in the dispositions for the night camp, 


| which was established immediately after neara pond, 


some, in the blind obedience which discipline exacts 
of the most eager, only recognised the mancuvres 
preparatory to the battle; and when I assigned a 
company commander of the sixth his ground for the 
night, he inquired of ine, where was theenemy? We 
afterwards had good reason to believe that this camp 
was within two or thtee miles of that of the 
Sacs, 

This night some of the militia sentinels were so 
nervously vigilant that they shot one oftheir friends ; 
it was not a very uncommon occurrence among 
them, and they are generally supposed to be as dan- 
gerous to friends as to foes. 

The next morning the infantry were marched to a 
better position, a mile or two in advance ; and as the 
enemy was known to be in the vicinity, although he 
had managed to elude us, strong columns of the 
mounted volunteers were pushed forward in various 
directions to gain information, or to act according to 
circumstances. The day after the whole army was 
again in motion, and passing lake Koskonong, en. 
camped on a commanding hill, rising from the bank 
of the Clear Water, 

Riding to-day in a wood, alone, some distance in 
advance of my regiment, my discipline was sorely 
tested. A noble buck approached me, and stood some 
moments within pistol shot; my hand had uncon 
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sciously seized a holster pistol; but I resisted the 
temptation; and 1 heard soon after some of the 
flankers popping at him as he run. 

The day following, a large party was employed 
throwing asubstantial bridge across the Clear Water ; 
beyond wasa very extensive, and seemingly almost ime 
penetrable swamp, or jungle, into which, no doubt, the 
lidians were supposed to have retreated ; of this we 
had some evidence during the day, or their scouts 
were unusually bold, for two of our men were badly 
wounded by shots fired from thence. 

Next day, leaving the bridge unfinished, the march 
was resumed up the Clear Water, and over a most 
difficult country, rendered so by swampy low grounds, 
and large creeks with bad banks. ‘The object in 
view seemed to be the passige of Clear Water, at a 
more favorable point, though we were still in view 
of the same dense swampy bottom, After a march of 
twelve or fourteen miles, the camp was established in 
a vood dry position. 

Several deep, soft banked prairie erceks, to-day, 
kept the pioneers in great activity, making causeways 
aud bridges of polus, brush, and grass. One of the 
streams, about ten feet wide, I attempted to leap, but 
mistook a tuft of grass for solid turf, and so fell 
headlong, and was completely immersed. I then 
committed a double iinprudenee; first, in slowly 
riding the rest of the march, instead of ta king more 
exercise, and secondly, in changing my whole dress 
as soon as my tent was pitched; the consequence 
was, uvery severe cold, the first, and I belicve the 
last I ever took in camp. 

We saw on this march several remarkeble springs, 
flowing from Jittle green mounds of quicksand in a 
savannah ; and I observed a fair sample ef the great 
advantages which the front holds over the rear of a 
colunin of march; the former drank of cook and 
crystal water bubbling over the rim of an emerald 
bowl; while the latter could only turn in disgust 
from a black and bitter mud hole. 

It was understood that in a council of command. 
ing officers held that night, a decision was made not 
to penetrate the swamp at this point, and a counter- 
march was ordered for the cnsuing day. It was 
made accordingly, and passing the ground where the 
bridge had been commenced, the army encamped on 


the level shore of lakc Koskonong, which covered its | 


rear. 

Provisions had now become nearly exhausted, and 
a temporary suspension of operations was the conse- 
quence. The two brigades of volunteers were ordered 
to the nearcst depét, which wes Fort Winnebago, 
distant about sixty miles ; there they were directed to 
draw fifteen days’ rations, which they were to trans. 
port upon their horses. ‘The infantry intrenched 
themselves, and also built here a picket work, with 
two block houses for a depot. 

In detailing my personal adventures and observa- 
tions, 1 can give but a mere sketch of the general 
operations, for not being a member of the general 
staff, I did not harass myself by secking scraps of 
intelligence, and eternally discussing and criticising 
operations founded on information and exigencies 
of which the critics were generally profoundly igno- 
rant, nor by volunteering advice to any of supposed 
influence, who could listen, &c., as some did, who 
seemed to suffer as much uneasiness as if they had 
borne a load of responsibility equal to that with 
which many adverse circumstances seemed to over- 
load our General. I advise young officers to shun 
such follies, as they value tueir peace of mind and 
reputation, and rather to set the valuable example 
of a cheerful and active performance of all their own 
duties, and no more. 

It was impossible to mistake the causes of this 





evidently blameless, It was known that the voiun. 
teers had been negligent and wasteful to the extent 
of leaving in certain camps their rations in unbroken 
bulk ; and again, the militia convoys were ‘so timid 
and unmanageable, that provision trains could scarce- 
ly be moved, despite the extraordinary exertions of a 
very pushing quartermaster general, who, in some 
cases, had to resort to a stoppage of their rations, in 
order to getthem out of an intrenchment. 

Whilst lying here under these circumstances, I re. 
member well to have read in a late paper, which 
some express-man had brought to head quarters, the 
speech of a Senator in Congress (a “ Gencral ” too) 
who branded the regular army as the “ sweepings of 
cities,” &e., &c., and extolled the frontier men—our 
friends the volunteers—as infinitely superior, as men 
“who could be here to-night, and to-morrow fifty 
niles off,"—who “ could subsist themselves!” Verily, 
your politician excelleth at a humbug. F.R.D. 


Correction.—In No, X. two typographical errors 
occurred, which the reader will please correct, 

Page 218, col. 2—1) th line, for “monotony,” read 
monotone, 

Same—27th line, for “ under,” read anon. 


Domestic Intelligence. 





FLORIDA WAR. 
Savannatt, Oct. 20.—The steamer Florida, Capt. 
Nock, arrived yesterday, from St. Augustine, via 
Black Creek and Jacksonville. ‘To our attentive cor- 
respondent at the latter place, we arc indebted for the 
fast Florida Advocate of the 13th inst. It contains 
no Indian news. The following is from our St, Au- 
gustine correspondent.— Republican. 


Orrice or tue News, 
St. Augustine, Oct. 16, 1840. ¢ 

Beeler, an express rider, was fired at last week be- 
tween Forts Russell and Holmes. His horse was 
killed, and he pursued over three miles, when he es- 
caped. 

‘Two soldiers recently deserted from Fort King, and 
on their way were fallen in with by Indians. One 
killed; the other succeeded in reaching a fort 

Indians have crossed on this side the St. Johns, 
near Itawah creek. What number is not known. 

Portions of the 8th infantry and 2d dragoons have 
arrived here. 


— 


SavannaH, Oct. 21.—We have received from a 


friend in Florida, the following important informa. 


tion in relation to the Elorida war. From the source 
it comes, it may be relied on as correct. It was 
brought by the steamer Charleston, which arrived at 
this port last evening .— Republican. 

“ PitatKa, (FL.) Oct. 17.—Gen. Armistead has sus. 


| pended active operations for the present, in conse. 


quence of an agreement between him and the Semi- 
nole chief, to hold a ‘talk ” on the 20th instant, at 
which time the chief says he is willing to make a 
treaty of peace, which he says shall not be “ spoiled” 
as the other treaties have been. No one here has 
any confidence in him or his treaties, yet you know 
Heaven is always better to us than our fears, and 
some good may grow out of it.” 


From the St. Augustine News, Oct. 17. 


ARRIVAL oF TROOPs.—T'wo companies of the 8th 
regiment of infantry arrived here on Monday last, 
in the steamer Charleston, from Savannah; the re- 
maiuing ones having proceeded down the Mississip- 
pi, and will concentrate at Tampa bay. The regi- 


delay, where a General of remarkable prudence and | ment is complete, both in rank and file, and will 


foresight, and a most active and intelligent staff, were , enter on the important objects for which they have 
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heen sent, with the vigor of men of hardy frame, 
rig discipline, aud imbued with the noble emulation 
of rendering service. 

Colonel Worth is an officer who acquired, early in 
life, a high military reputation, and we find him suc- 
cessively promoted to a captaincy and a brevet ma- 
jority, in the short period of sixteen months from his 
original entry into the service, “tor gallant and dis- 
tinguished conduct at Chippewa and Niagara.” 
More recently, the services of this officer with the 
8th, have been directed to the quieting the northern 
frontier, and holding in check the lawless vagabonds 
who were lending their mistaken sympathies to the 
Canada rebels, or more openly leaving their own 
shores to join in insurrectionary movements against 
a country with whom we were in peace and amity. 
These duties, varied aud arduous, were successfully 
accomplished—and the neutrality of the United States 
admirably sustained by the prompt and energetic 
conduct of Col. Worth. Tie country will have reason 
to anticipate every success irom an ofiicer thus distin- 
guished, and we can but felicitate ourselves in the 
prospect that the glouiny ‘pust is receding, betokening 
a dawn in the light of peace. 

The steamer Charleston, Capt. Bonnell, arrived 
on Monday last, from Savannah, bringing passengers, 
Col. Worth, Lieutenants L, Smith. J. ‘I. Sprague, 
L. O’Brien, W. C. Brown, W. B. Hayward, 8. D. 
Hanson, J. L. Folsom, H. Wardwell, W. B. Johns, of 
the 8th infantry, Lieut. H. W. Benham, engineer 
corps, in charge of repairs of Fort Marion and sea. 
wall; Dr. Van Buren, U.S. A., and two companies 
of the 8th infantry. 

The steamers Gen. Clinch and Florida, arrived on 
Thursday last from Savannah, the former bringing 
Capt. Fulton, Lieutenants Sibley, Thayer, and 150 
dragoons; and the latter bringing Mrs. E, K. Bar- 
num, Lieutenants Penrose, Field, Sherman, ‘Tilden, 
8. R. Johnson, Bacon, and 140 infantry. 


Armistice wirn Tig InpiaNs.—An armistice has 
been entered into for 30 days, by Alectustenuggee and 
General ArnmisteEAD. Alec and his followers are to be 
in on the 2Uth of this month, to hold a talk, 

The old story.—Jlid. 


The order requiring Col. 'T. F. Hunr, Quartermas. 
ter General for Florida, to repair to ‘lampa bay for 
duty, has been countermanded, and that efliciont ofh- 
cer will still remain in the discharge of his duties at 
tne new depot at Pilatka.—ZJbid. 





From the Norfolk Beacon, Oct, 22. 
COMMODORE WARRINGTON, 


We publish to day the correspondence between the 
civil vilicers attached to the U. 8. navy yard at Gos- 
port, and Commodore Warrington, who has been or- 
dered to the Navy Board at Washington. 

The people of our district, we are confident, en- 
tertain as high a degree of respect and esteem for the 
gallant commodore as his immediate associates in his 
late official duties, and while they regret his depar- 
ture from amongst them, they are solaced by the con- 
viction that he has been transferred to a theatre of 
greater public usefulness. 

U, 8S. Navy Yarp, Gosport, 
Sept. 28, 1840. 

Sir: It having been announced, that you are 
shértly to relinquish the command of this yard, the 
undersigned committee, on behalf of the civil officers, 
beg leave to express their deep regret at the prospect 
of being separated from a commander who has 
so long had their confidence and respect; and as a 
further testimony of the exalted character and es- 
teem which they have ever entertained towards you, 





both officially and individually, tender you a dinner, 
at such time as may comport with your convenience. 
Be pleased, sir, to accept of our best wishes for 
your future happiness and prosperity. 
We have the honor to be, sir, very respectfally, 
your friends and obedient servants, 
FRANCIS GRICE, 
CHAS. A. GRICE, 
M. JORDAN, 
CHARLES CASSELL, 
BENJAMIN SPRATLEY, 
WILLIAM P. 8. SANGER, 
SAMUEL B. BROWNE. 
To Commodore L. Warrincron. 


U.S. Navy Yarp, Gosrorr, 
Sept. 29, 1840. ¢ 

Gent Lemen: Your very kind and flattering letter 
of yesterday has been received, It is a subject of 
great pleasure to know that for the long time I have 
held the command of this yard, my conduet has re. 
ceived your approbation ; and the regret you express, 
at my departure from you, is not the least unpleasant 
of iny feelings on the occasion. 

That I should mect with so distinet an expression 
of the satisfaction given by my official and individual 
conduet, is doubly gratifying; for I cannot but ac. 
knowledge the difficulty I have sometimes felt, of so 
mingling the duties of the former with the urbanity 
of the latter, as to find the point at which the one 
should cease and the other begin. 

I may, however, say, with truth, that the alacrity 
manifested by all to perforin their duties, and the 
cheerfulness with which even intimations of them 
were received, have made mine easy, and my situa. 
tion pleasant ; and that I now deplore the time when 
we shall no longer be associated together. To this 
another unpleasant feeling is added, that of declining 
the dinner, offered under such gratifying cirewm- 
stances. My movements are so uncertain, and my 
time is so litthe under my control, that 1 am com. 
pelled to offer them as my apology. The pleasure I 
experienced on a former and similar occasion, when 
I had the honor to receive such a mark of your es. 
teem, is strong in my recollection, and adds to the 
pain of this retusal, 

Be pleased, gentlemen, to receive for yourselves, 
and to offer to your constituents, my strong wishes 
for your and their welfare and happiness. 

L. WARRINGTON, 
To Messrs. Francis Grice, Merit Jorpan, Bens. 
SpratLey, Cuas, Cassent, Wa. P. S. Sancer, 
Sam’L. B. Browne. 





NavaL MonuMENT.—The papers throughout the 
North are beginning to urge the propriety of erecting 
a monument to the memory of the brave tars who 
have died in the service of our country.. The idea is 
a good one, and should have heen taken up long ago, 
not only from the obligations existing on the side of 
the citizens of the United States, but as a matter of 
pride, and asan incentive to the young sailor to deeds 
of glory, in order that his memory may be embalmed, 
and his name engraved on lasting stone, that it may 
be read by posterity. ‘The ladies have achieved the 
noble work planned by men years ago—the Bunker 
Hill monument will be completed through their exer. 
tions. The project of erecting a suitable monument 
to the memory of deceased wr Soe of our navy who 
have distinguished themselves in the defence of our 
country, might be taken up by them and consum- 
mated, Weare sure we are not asking what, in the 
fulness of their patriotism, they would not cheerfully 
undertake. Who were, or who are more worthy of 
the smiles of the fair than our gallant seamen ? Our 
infant navy, in days gone by, won the admiration and 
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respect of the world by its daring and brilliant vic- 
tories over superior forces. It taught nations 
schooled in maritime warfare, to honor our flag, and 
stamped the character of American seamen as skilful 
and brave men. Why then should not the memory 
of the departed naval hero be honored? Monuments 
are erected in every quarter to those who fell on 
land, but in showing our gratitude to them, shall we 
forget Lawrence, Jones, Decatur, Perry, Bainbridge, 
McDonough, and many others who fought and bled 
with our country’s rainbow and stars floating over 
them? 

The Army and Navy Chronicle broaches the sub. 
ject manfally, and states, that the first objects which 
greet the eye of the British mariner when returning 
to his native land, are monuments upon various 
prominent portions of the coast, erected in memory 
of those who have most distinguished themselves in 
the naval service of that nation. Could any sight be 
more grateful to the real hero, or could any thing en- 
courage him to greater efforts, or excite a higher 
emulation to sustain the honor of his country’s flag ? 
Who can tell how much of the reputation which En- 
gland has acquired upon the seas may be owing to 
this very cause—the tribute of honor which she pays 
to the memory of those who distinguished themselves 
in her service.—Baltimore Clipper. 





Tue Maryianp Mepicau ann Surcicat Jour. 
NAL.—We have received the third number of this pe- 
riodical, which is published under the auspices of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. It 
contains original papers from Drs. Jamison, Power, 
and Annan, of this city, and a well written review of 
Gross’ Pathological Ana'omy, by Dr.Cuew. We no. 
tice also an essay on the Daguerreotype by Dr. Ark. 
in, of the University of Maryland. ‘This journal is 
the official organ of the Medical Department of the 
army and navy of the United States; and the num- 
ber before us contains papers from Drs, Lawrason 
and Wiiamson, of the United States navy. 

The style of this publication isneat. Of the char- 
acter of its contents we can only speak from the 
well known abilities of the contributors, the list of 
whom comprises some of our most distinguished phy- 
sicians. The abilities of the professional gentlemen 
who are engaged in conducting it, together with its 
official character as the organ of the Medical De- 
partment of the army and navy of the United States, 
give to the journal strong claims upon the profes- 
sion in Maryland and throughout the United States. 
The three numbers already published show that great 
talent and industry are enlisted in its support. 

The Maryland Medica] and Surgical Journal is 
published quarterly, by John Murphy, Baltimore 
street, at $2 50 per annum.—Baltimore American, 
Oct. 16. : 





From the Montreal Herald. 


The twenty-third regiment, commonly called the 
Royal Welsh Fusileers, was paraded yesterday on the 
Champ-de-Mars. The officers and men wear bear- 
skin caps, the same as the Guards; and though not 
rated as such, they have a similar appearance. The 
regimental cvulor is rather a remarkable one. In the 
centre of it are the Prince of Wales’s feathers, with 
the motto “Ich Dien;” in the second and third cor- 
ners, the rising sun and the red dragon; and in the 
fourth corner, the white horse, with the motto «Nec 
aspera terrent.” The colors bear the following names 
of battles in which the regiment has been victoriously 
engaged: Minden, the Sphinx, Egypt, Martinique, 
Corunna, Albuhera, Bodajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
ama Nivelle, Orthes, Toulouse, Peninsula, Wa- 
terioo. 


wo Banccsnn 


The last number of the Quebec Mercury received 
says: ‘* It is said, and we believe may be relied upon 
as a fact, that the Government of , me Canada, 
vacated by the return to England of Major General 
Sir George Arthur, has been offered to Major Gene- 
ral Sir James Macdonnell, commanding in Quebec, 
but at present absent on a tour in the neighboring 
provinces and the United States. Expresses have, 
we learn, been sent to the point where they are most 
likely to meet the General, to hasten his return to 
| Canada. In the event of Sir James Macdonnell de- 
| clining to go to Upper Canada, the Government, it 
| is added, will be offered to Major General Clitherow, 
| who now commands in the Montrea} district. 











ATTEMPT TO FIRE SHEERNESS DOCKYARD. SHEER- 
ness, Friday evening, 8 o'clock.—Her Majesty’s ship 
Camperdown, 120 guns, was attempted to be fired in 
the Basin this evening by some incendiary. The fire 
was first discovered in the midshipmen’s berth, but 
was extinguished after burning a locker; but on fur- 
ther search a weil-laid train was discovered in the 
warrant officers’ store rooms, consisting of rosin, 
oakum, and lucifer matches. The above is official.— 
London Times. 








| From the Devonport Telegraph, September 26. 


DREADFUL FIRE AT DEVONPORT; 


Partial destruction of the Royal Naval Arsenal; half 
a million of property destroyed. 

At half past four this morning (Sunday) an alarm 
was given to the superintendent of the dock-yard 
police, Lieutenant Williams, that the Talavera line 
of battle ship, in the north dock, was on fire. All 
hands were instantly on the spot with the engines, 
but so terrific were the flames, as to give evident 
proof that the destruction of the ship was to suc. 
ceed. ‘The fire bells were then rung, and the work- 
men, with the military, called in. The tide was 
high, and plenty of water at hand, but nothing ap- 
peared to subdue the fury with which the fire extend. 
ed southwards, the direction in which the other docks 
and building ships lay, as well as the rigging house, 
sail loft, and all the store houses. At a quarter to 
five o'clock, the Talavera was one inass of flame, 
which, communicating with the shed over head 
threatened to carry the fire to the extremity of the 
yard. ‘The Minda line of battle ship, laying at the 
stern of the Talavera, which took fire ahead, at one 
time appeared inevitably doomed; but the wind shift- 
ing a point, and by the most strenuous exertions of 
the engines, the progress of the flumes astern was 
stopped ; but what appeared to be the prevention of 
this danger only carried it in another direction, as 
the roof of the shed adjoining took fire, and the 
dense columns of smoke for a time appeared to check 
the flame. 

Beneath this shed were kept the figure-heads of 
some of the ships which have borne the brunt of the 
battle, but were after the peace broken up ; and these 
slight remembrances of their achievements were kept 
with a degree of pride. At the eastern end hung 
the flag of our never to be forgotten naval hero, Nel- 
son, under which he fought the battle of ‘Trafalgar ; 
and opposite, the flag of Lord Exmouth at the battle 
of Algiers. An attempt was gallantly made by a 
young man to save them, but the fire was too fierce, 
and the attempt was se up for the safety of the 
party who made it. Speedily succeeding the firihg 
of this shed, the one adjoining also took fire, in which 
was the Imogene frigate. This was also completely 
destroyed. ‘To subdue the fire here appeared to be 
fruitless, and an attempt was made to prevent a fur- 
ther extension by playing the engines upon the build- 
ing opposite, but without success, and the whole 
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range, together with a large pile of timber under a 
shed, were in flames. Eight o’clock.—The fire is 
still burning, but will be confined merely to the con. 
sumption of the timber and materials. The loss, at 
a rough estimate, is said to be from 400,000/ to 500, 
000/ ; this appears to be an extreme amount, but that 
the destruction is immense there can be no doubt. 
No account can yet be collected as to the origin of 
the fire ; no party had been at work on board the ship 
in which it originated for several weeks. At four 
o’clock there was nothing like fire seen, and at half 


subject consideration, the advantage likely to be de- 
rived from altering the color of the ship’s side from 
black to white. Captain Hastings having approved 
of the alteration, the ship was painted a light drab 
color where it was black before ; upon which the leak 
ceased, and she has now continued perfectly tight 
for nore than twelve months ; and, indeed, I can con- 
fidently state that the ship will last as long again, in 
her present situation, as she had begun to shrink and 
split, to an astonishing extent, when the outside sur- 
face was black, which has entirely ceased since the 





past five the ship was in a flame fore and aft. The 
strictest inquiry will no doubt be instituted as to the 
cause, and for the credit of the executive, it is to be 
hoped no that want of caution from a false cconomy 
has led to this severe national loss, 





INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF BLACK PAINT.—The follow- 
ing extract from an English paper is an abridge- 
ment of a paper by L. Thompson, published in the 
transactions of the Society of Arts. It may be 
worthy the attention of ship owners: 


“There is nothing which will prove this (the in- | 
jurious effects of black paint) more than by observ- | 


ing the black streaks of a ship, after having been in 
a tropical climate for any length of time. It will be 
found that the wood round the fastenings is in a state | 
of decay, while the white work is as sound as ever; | 
the planks that are painted black will be found | 
split in all directions, while the frequent necessity of | 
caulking a ship in that situation, likewise adds to the | 
common destruction; and I am fully persuaded that | 
a piece of wood, painted white, will be preserved | 
from perishing as long again, if exposed to the | 
weather, as a similar piece painted black, especially | 
in a tropical climate. I have heard many men of | 
considerable experience say, that black is good for 

nothing on wood, as it possesses no body: to exclude | 
the weathor. This is, indeed, partly the case ; but | 
a far greater evil than this attends the use of black | 
paint, which ought entirely to exclude its use on any | 
work out of doors, viz: its property of absorbing | 
heat. * * Wood having a black surface, will imbibe | 
a considerable more heat, in the stme temperature of | 
climate, than if that surface was white; from which 

circumstance we may easily conclude that pores of | 
wood, of any nature, will have a tendency to expand 
and rend in all directions, when exposed under such 
circumstances. The water, of course, being admit- 
ted, causes a gradual progressive decay, which must 
be imperceptibly increasing from every change of 
weather. ‘I'wo circumstances, which have fallen 
under my immediate notice, deserve mention: The 
first was the state of H. M. sloop Ringdove, con. 
demned by survey at Halifax, N. S., in the year 
1828. This brig had been on the West India station 
for many years. On her being found defective, and 
a survey called, the report was tv the effect that the 
wood round all the fastenings was totally decayed in 
the wake of the black, while that in the wake of the 
white was as sound asever. The next instance re- 
lates to H. M. ship Excellent, of 98 guns, (formerly 
the Boyne.) The ship is moored east and west by 
bow and stern moorings; consequently the starboard 
side is always opposed to the effects of the sun, both 
in summer and winter. In this situation, her sides 
were painted in the usual manner of a ship of war, 
viz: black and white; of which, by far the greater 
part is black. This latter portion, on the starboard 
side, I found it impossible to keep tight ; for as often 
as one leak was apparently stopped, another broke 
out, and thus baffled the skill of all interested, In 
the mean time, the side not exposed to the rays of 
the sun remained perfectly sound. I then suggested 


color has been altered.” 


| Selected Poetry. 


}— 
| 
| 











From the St. Augustine News. 
LINES 


Written on the death of Lieut. James S. Sanperson, 
| of the 7th U. S. Infantry, who was killed in an 
action with the Indians, near Fort Micanopy, E. 
F., on the 19th May, 1840. 


All silence reigns within the camp, 
Each martial face with tears are damp ; 


And in that heavy solemn tramp, 


Sad omen of a funeral, 


I knew a soldier gallant, brave, 

Had found a soldier’s honored grave ; 

Who fought a lovely land to save, 
And nobly fighting, fell. 


He fell the foremost in the field, 

His stalwart arm his only shield ; 

His cry was, Charge, and never yield! 
Or stand and strike for Florida! 


The vultures checked their flight, and cast 
A timid glance, then fluttered past ; 
And crimsoned battle stood aghast, 

Where ’midst the dead he lay. 


The torch of war then ceased to blaze ; 
The red men o’er him stood, and gazed 
Upon his lifeless form, amazed— 

In silence left their prey. 


Oh Florida! thy bravest son, 
No more for thee could he have done. 
Then let the name of Sanderson, 

Be stamped upon thy memory. 


For while her war-cry rent the air, 
Midst carnage, blood, and black despair, 
He felt his life-blood ebbing there, 

And cried, For thee I die! 


The stirring drum has ceased to beat, 

To the martial tramp of the warrior’s feet ; 

No more the shrill-toned fife shall greet 
His soul with pride and chivalry. 


When peace and joy once more return, 
Then let each patriot’s bosom burn 
To shed their tears upon his urn— 

A tribute to his bravery. 


August 26th, 1840. H. 








MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 

Just received from France a case of GOLD E MBROIDERIES, 
&c., consisting of Embroidered SWORD BELTS, COLLAKS, 
CUFF and SHIRT ORNAMENTS, for uniforms for Military 
Engineers; also, a complete assortment of EPAULET'TIS, for 
Lieutenants, Captains, Majors, and Colonels, and for sale, cheap 








to Mr. Kennaway, the master caulker of H. M. dock- 
yard at Portsmouth, who had previously given. the | 


for cash, by J. SMITH FRASER, 
N. B. Military and Topographical Swords just received. 
Sept. 3—tf 
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Military Intelligence. 





Ordnance Department.—Captain J. Symington, as- 
signed to command of Washington Arsenal. 

Captain W, A. Thornton, commanding New York 
Depot, has-been designated as inspector of contract 
arms, accoutrements, &c., in addition to his other 
duties, Major Lomax is superintending inspector. 

Lieutenant R. H. K. Whiteley, assigned to com- 
mand of Baton Rouge Arsenal. 

Lieutenant F. D. Callender, detached from Water- 
viiet Arsenal, and ordered to proceed to Tampa bay, 
K. F., to-discharge the duties of ordnance officer at 
that station. 

Second Lieut. T, L. Ringgold, is on duty at the 
Military Academy. 

Second Lieutenants C. P. Kingsbury and J. Me- 
— ordered to report at Watervliet Arsenal for 

uty. 














= 2 





wavy. 


ORDERS. 


Oct. 21—Commander T, W. Wyman, navy yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Lieut. Ciecro Price, detached from steamer Ful- 
ton, with leave three months. 

22—Comm’r J. J. Young, rendezvous, Norfolk. 

P. Mid, J. McCormick, navy yard, do. 

P. Mid. J. N. Matlitt, detached from frigate Ma- 
cedonian, and leave three months. 

Acting Master W. N. Jeffors, Receiving ship, New 
York. 

23—P. Mid, E. C. Anderson, M. Marine, schooner 
Flirt. 

Assistant Surgeon 8. A. McCreery, detached from 
schooner Flirt. 

24—Assist. Surgeon J. Hopkinson, P. Mid. H. L. 
Chipman, and A, Harrell, schooner Flirt. 

Master F. W. Moores, Reeviving ship, Boston. 

26—Cuptain G. W. Storer, command of frigate 
Potomac, on arrival of frigate Constellation at Rio 
Janeiro. 

21—Capt. Joseph Smith, Receiving ship, Boston. 

Purser G. R. Barry, navy yard, Washington. 

Purser A. J. Watson, steamer Fulton. 

Purser J. C. Holland, ship Levant. 

Parser B. F, Hart, ship Concord. 

Purser G. F. Sawyer, order to ship Yorktown re- 
voked, and leave three months. 

P. Mid. C. Steedinan, detached from frigate Mace- 
donian, and leave three months. 








Marval Intelligence. 





Ship Preble, Commander Breese, arrived at Port. 
land on Sunday, Oct, 18, from the bay of Fundy. 


West Inpia squapron.—Frig. Macedonian, Com. 


modvure Shubrick, from New York, went up to Nor-. 


folk on Friday evening last, in tow of the U. 8. 
steamer Poinsett, Lieutenant Commandant Lynch. 
Officers : 

Lieutenants, S. B. Wilson, F. A. Neville, R. L. 
Page, T. W. Brent; Acting Flug Lieut., C. Steed- 
man; Acting Lieut., J. W. Cooke; Acting Master, 
J. N. Maffitt; Purser, E. T. Dunn; Fleet Surgeon, 
M. Morgan; Assistant Surgeons, 8. R. Addison, J. 
Huntington ; Marine Officer, Lieut. R.C. Caldwell ; 
Professor of Mathematics, J. McDuffie ; Passed Mid- 
shipman, James A, Doyle; Commodore's Secretary, 
Thomas Miller: Commodore's Clerk, Wm. Cooper ; 
Midshipmen, J. ©) Howell, J. S, Kennard, J. M. B. 
Cliiz, J, M. Wainwright, J. G. Strain, J. N. Brice. 





land, J. B. Creighton, Henry Ashton, H. K, Daven- 
port, Charles Bertody, J. L. Nelson, Samuel Marcy, 
J. P. Bankhead, J. C. Febiger, J. Myers, H. K. Ste- 
vens, D. Ochiltree. M. Simmons; Boatswain, Jno, 
Western; Gunner, J. D. Benthall; Carpenter, D. 
Caswell : Sailmaker, William Ryan. 

J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq., passenger in the Com- 
modore’s cabin. 

The U. S. sloop of war Concord, which sailed in 
company with the Macedonian, arrived on Saturday 
morning, and anchored between the forts. 


A Naval Court of Inquiry, consisting of Captain 
David Conner and Commander Charles Gauntt, as 
members, and Henry 8S. Crabbe, Esq., as Judge Ad- 
vocate, has been in session for several days at the 
Philadelphia navy vard, investigating certain charges 
alleged against the boatswain of the yard. 





DEATH. — 





In Brooklyn, New York, on Sunday, October 25, 
Lieut. WILLIAM G. WOOLSEY, of the United 
States Navy, aged 42. 








COLT’S PATENT REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 
FOR SALE AT THE STORE OF THE PATENT ARMS MAN’G, co. 


No. 155 Broadway, New York City. 

At retail, at the following prices, according to style and finish, 
viz: Rifles, with Equipmeuts complete, and 2 Receivers, 8 charges 
each, %50 to 150, 

Shot-guns and Carbines, with Equipments complete, 6 charges 
each, %40 to 100, 

Boarding and Holster Pistols, with Equipments complete, and 2 
Receivers, 5 charges each, #30 to 75. ; 

Belt Pistols, with equipments complete, and 2 Receivers, 5 
charges each, $20 to 50. 

Pocket Pistols, with Equipments complete, and 2 Receivers, 5 
charges each, ¥18 to 40, 

If a quantity of arms is wanted, in amount above &500, the 
Company will make a handsome deduction in the above prices, 
and take in payment approved city of New York acceptances at 
90 days, Sept. 3—ly, 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ORNAMENTS. 
DELAPIERRE, Importer and Manufacturer of Miltary 
e and Naval Ornarhents, and embroiderer in gold and silver, 
90 Fulton street, NewYork, begs leave to tender his serviees to the 
Officers of tue Army and Navy, in the line of his profission, 
Epauletts, and other ornaments, are there to be had of the best 
kind, and most substantial workmanship. 

B. D. has imported from the most eclebrated military clothing 
establishments in London, a smail lot of the identical blue Silk 
Velvet, used in the British service for the corps of ‘Topographi- 
cal Engineers, a sample of which is deposited in the clothing 
bureau at Washington, and has been approved of by the chief of 
the corps, May 2—tf 


ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE UNIFORMS. 
yo N SMITH, (late of West Point,) would respectfully in- 
@ form the officers of the army and navy, that he is now enabled 
to furnish to the different corps their uniform compl te, ail made 
of the best materials, and forwarded with despatch. . 

‘To prevent errors, the Legislature of New York has authorized 
him to change his name to JOHN S, FRASER; therefore all let 
ters hereafter will be addressed to JOHN S. FRASER, 
March 5—tf 168 Pearl street, New York. 


{DWARD OWEN and EVAN EVANS, heretofore trading 

4 under the firm of E. OWEN & Co., have taken into partner- 
ship JOHN S. OWEN, The firm will hereafter be known as that 
of OWEN, EVANS, & Co. ‘They feel grateful for the very li- 
beral patronage with which they have been favored ; at the same 
time that they have to request thatall those indebted to then, eall 
and settle the same, cither by note or otherwise, without delay, as 
it is essentially necessary that the busiiiess of the late firm be 
closed. 

OWEN, EVANS, & Co., Military & Naval Merchant Tailors, 
Pennsylvania Avenue (near Fuller's Hotel) Washington city, beg 
leave to state to their patrons of the army and navy, that by re- 
cent arrangements with a London Military and Naval Embroidery 
Warehouse they are enabled to make up uniforms in a style not 
surpassed by European manufacturers. ; ; 

They constantly keep on hand, the following very superior ar- 
ticles. 

Rich Gold Embroideries, Army and Navy 

do do Epaulettes do do 
do do Embroidered scales do do 
Swords, Belts, & Knots, Army and Navy 
Rich Gold Lace do do and Marine Undress. 

Caps, new regulation, , 

With afull assortment of ornaments for the Staff, ‘Topogra- 
phical Eugincers, Dragoons, Artillery, Infantry, &e. 
Oct. 22—t1 
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